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A CRUSADE OF THE CATECHISM. 


BY EDWARD A. GILLIGAN, 


mN our day and land it is not easy to exaggerate 

the importance of the Sunday-school. It is still 

true that a majority, or at least a very large 

proportion, of our Catholic children depend chiefly 

Pempab peut upon it for their knowledge of religious truth; 
at the same time, it is admitted that the religious education it 


imparts is, in many cases, below the desired standard. The 
great desideratum is a body of competent teachers; and this 
can hardly come as the result of natural growth, but is to be 
obtained by the careful selection and training of teachers. This 
aim is being pursued in various places, conspicuously in New 
York, under the auspices of the Training School for Catechists ; * 
and his Grace, the present Archbishop, has recently issued a 
letter strongly urging the importance of this work upon the 
priests and laity of his diocese. The object of the following 
pages is to trace the history and sketch the organization of a 
successful Sunday-school; to indicate something of the good 
accomplished by it; and thereby, we trust, to show what we 
may hope for from a Sunday-school that is the product of 
true zeal, organization, method, and hard work. 


I, 


Visitors to the great churches of Paris readily find their way 
to St. Sulpice, the principal church of the old Latin Quarter, 

*See THE CATHOLIC WORLD, August, 1905, ‘‘ The Teaching of Christian Doctrine,” 
by Rev. John F. Brady, M.D. 
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for it ranks in interest and importance, if not in beauty, with 
the celebrated churches of Notre Dame and the Madeleine. 
It is noted as a remarkable centre of religious life and activ- 
ity; in fact, as a model, in this respect, for the churches of- 
the whole country. The visitor entering the spacious edifice at 
any hour of the day cannot fail to remark the constant stream 
of people coming to assist at one of the many impressive ser- 
vices, or else to pay their tribute of silent prayer before the 
altar of the Blessed Sacrament. And if the visitor be a Cath- 
olic he cannot but be convinced that he is in a church where 
the faith is properly understood and practised. 

But religion was not always in so prosperous a state at St. 
Sulpice. When, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Father Olier entered the parish as its pastor, and began the 
erection of his celebrated seminary, the place was considered 
the rendezvous for the irreligious, immoral, and criminal of all 
Paris. At that time the parish limits were much more exten- 
sive than they are now, embracing the whole Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, a territory which to-day is divided among nine parishes. 
To change the face of this, the most wicked part of Paris, and 
that too in an age of general moral laxity and religious in- 
difference, might seem indeed a hopeless task. But Father 
Olier, animated with the spirit of our divine Savior, the Shep- 
herd of souls, and encouraged by confidence in the assistance 
of the Mother of God, boldly began the work. The sure in- 
stinct of the true pastor led him to the root of the evil—the 
appalling ignorance of: saving truth in which the majority of 
his people were living. The duty of religious instruction had 
been so sadly neglected that the great majority of the children 
—yes, and of the parents as well—were quite ignorant of even 
the elements of Christian doctrine. Here then lay the pastor’s 
first appointed work; and so well and firmly did he establish 
it, that it has endured through all the vicissitudes of more than 
two centuries and a half, and has been perhaps the most power- 
ful support of that religious life which has ever since character- 
ized the parish of St. Sulpice. 

Father Olier began the work of evangelizing and instructing 
his parish by putting into effect a carefully thought-out plan 
of organization. The district was altogether too populous and 
extensive for one school of catechism to satisfy its needs; so, 
in order to reach all under his care, he established a central 
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school at the Church of St. Sulpice, and twelve subsidiary schools 
at points chosen for the convenience of the children and their 
parents. In equipping these schools with teachers he had an 
advantage with which few pastors are favored. He drew upon 
the resources of the adjoining ecclesiastical seminary, founded 
by himself, and thus obtained a corps of teachers who were 
the mainstay of the school, instead of being the element of 
weakness which, among us, renders so many Sunday-schools 
inefficient. 

These young men, before the time of class, went through 
the streets, bell in hand, gathering the children together; they 
entered homes with an invitation to the parents to accompany 
their children; some of them even arranged te teach catechism 
at certain hours in the common schools, in order that all might 
be reached. “I begin,” wrote Father Olier, “‘to perceive the 
design of God for the reformation of this parish. He wishes 
us, first of all, to secure the youth by imparting to them 
Christian principles and the fundamental maxims of salvation; 
and he will effect this by the ministry of the young students 
of the seminary.” His confidence was not in vain. The novel 
spectacle of ecclesiastics, most of them of noble birth, going 
through the streets and into houses to gather pupils for their 
catechism classes produced a profound impression; and they 
soon secured for all the schools a normal attendance of four 
thousand children, besides a goodly number of parents. 


II, 


The organization as first effected has been kept essentially 
the same down to our own day. In certain details, however, 
changes have been made to suit varying circumstances. Thus, 
as new parishes were formed, the need for subsidiary schools at 
different points in the Faubourg diminished. To-day, besides 
the great school gathered in the Church of St. Sulpice, there 
exists only the school attached to the social-settlement house 
of the parish. Moreover, the establishment of the new parishes 
has naturally resulted in a greatly reduced attendance; yet still 
the school remains an exceptionally large one. Last year 1,740 
names were inscribed on the rolls, while the attendance each 
week averaged 1,400 to 1,500. Yet another change is the 
smaller attendance of adults for instruction, mainly because few 
in the parish are now left uninstructed in youth. However, 
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even to-day parents often assist at the sessions of the school 
with their children; and besides, a class for mendicants is still 
kept up and is well attended. 

The aspect of the school to-day presents more variety than 
one would see perhaps in an American Sunday-school. The 
students range in age from six to twenty, even to thirty years. 
A remarkable feature, indeed, at least to an American visitor, 
is the large number of young men and women in attendance. 
A good number of the pupils work during the week in factory, 
store, or office; over 500 come from the state lyceums or col- 
leges, or from the public schools, which are now positively 
irreligious; about 450 are pupils: of Catholic schools; while 
nearly 700 are children who are being educated at home in 
good Catholic families or in private boarding schools. The cate- 
chetical school, therefore, must be so arranged, graded, and 
conducted as to meet the needs of these widely different souls. 
The actual result is the division of the entire school into twelve 
principal classes. Each of the classes again is divided into a 
number of groups, according to the needs and best interests of 
each. Six of the twelve principal classes are made up of those 
who have spent two years of preparation in the First Com- 
munion course, have successfully passed the examinations, and 
have made their First Holy Communion and been confirmed. 
Of the six remaining classes, three are devoted to the boys 
and girls who are following the course of two years in prepa- 
ration for the reception of their First Holy Communion and 
Confirmation; while the three other classes take care of the 
younger children. To the large contingent from the state schools 
five of the twelve grand classes are given over: three to the 
post-confirmation course, one in the course of preparation for 
the reception of First Holy Communion, and one in the pri- 
mary course. 

In this school every rank of society is represented. In one 
of my visits a genuine boy of the streets was pointed out to 
me, who had been won over by one of the seminarian teach- 
ers, and who was instrumental in bringing with him to cate- 
chism class every Sunday his formerly wild and unruly com- 
panions from the poorest and most neglected part of the old 
Latin Quarter. Others of the children were from the fashiona- 
ble homes of parents who had themselves, many of them, re- 
ceived the same instruction in the same school, and who are 
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now prominent members of society. Others still are from that 
large middle class of society known in France as the dourgeoisie. 
Conspicuous in the sea of white, childish faces that I saw, was 
one of the deepest black. It belonged to the little son of an 
African chief whom an agent of the French government had 
visited in his native country, and from whom he had received 
permission to take back with him to France this child of the 
jungle. The little fellow, when I saw him, was a prominent 
member of the First Communion class. 

The large corps of eighty seminarians actively engaged in 
teaching every Sunday permits the organizing of each class into 
so many distinct groups or divisions as to make it possible for 
the teacher’s influence to reach every pupil. The teachers of 
the divisions are subordinate to one of their own number who, 
as head, attends to the general- working and welfare of the en- 
tire class; the head teachers, in turn, are subject to one of the 
reverend Professors of the Seminary, on whom rests the re- 
sponsibility for the entire school. 

The worth of these seminarian-catechists may be inferred 
from their achievements in later life. Thus taking at haphaz- 
ard one particular period: we find among the teachers engaged 
in the work at one and the same time the names of eight who 
later became archbishops or bishops, of three who became fa- 
mous members of different religious orders, of one who died 
with the reputation of a saint, a victim of his devotion to the 
sick, of another who gave his life to the foreign missions, be- 
sides many who became devoted parish priests. And so it runs 
for every period, for to the Seminary of St. Sulpice come a 
goodly proportion of the most promising candidates for the 
priesthood from all France, and it is particularly from among 
these that the teachers for the catechism-classes are chosen. 

The ‘classes are held every Sunday morning in connection 
with Mass, save the post-graduate class for young women, which 
takes place Sunday afternoon. Each session lasts two hours, 
including the time for Mass. Two classes begin at eight o’clock, 
two at nine, and seven at ten. Besides this Sunday session, the 
children preparing for First Holy Communion have class also 
once or twice a week, during a certain period just previous to 
the reception of the Sacrament. Most of the classes are given 
in the basement of the church, but each has a separate small 
chapel there fitted up especially for its use. The great base- 
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ment or crypt of the church is so planned as to represent one 
of the ancient catacombs with its long passageway and lateral 
‘.chapels; each chapel given over to a class is frescoed in the 
style of the catacombs and dedicated to some early martyr. Thus 
is vividly brought home to the mind of the children an idea of 
the early Church, an illustration of the story of Fadzola which - 
many among them have already read, a sense of the reality of 
martyrdom for the faith. 

The exercises open with a short prayer, after which the 
head teacher announces the mystery or the saint commemorated 
in the Mass about to be offered. Each class has its own Mass 
celebrated in its own chapel; hymns are sung throughout, with 
an interruption for the reading of the Gospel in the vernacular. 
Mass ended, the entire class listens to a recitation of the les- 
son, which is the same for all. This test before a large crowd 
stimulates the children to do their best. It is succeeded by a 
private recitation in each group, the purpose of which is to 
see that every child has learned the lesson. Then comes a 
short instruction by one of the catechists, during which the 
children, or their parents for them, take notes on what is being 
said. These instructions follow a fixed plan, so that in the 
course of three or four years the whole cycle of religious teach- 
ing is completed. The pupils are then interrogated concerning 
the instruction of the previous Sunday, and for each correct 
answer a good point or mark is accorded. It is surprising how 
anxious the children are to obtain these good points and how 
carefully they treasure- them. Next comes the recitation of 
several verses from the Gospels by volunteers who have pre- 
viously handed in their names in writing. For each successful 
recitation here also a good point is given. Then there are in- 
terrogations and an explanation of the Gospel read in the Mass 
for that Sunday; this exercise is not obligatory, yet in all the 
classes it is one of the features most liked. 

The teachers now make a report to the class on the writ- 
ten exercises which were handed in the previous Sunday and 
corrected during the week. The aim in these written home 
exercises is to reproduce the last instruction delivered before 
the class by one of the seminarians. To facilitate the children’s 
work, however, a written synopsis of what is to be said is given 
to each child before the instruction is delivered. By this means 
the child follows the instruction more easily and intelligently, 
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and can also at home, without great’ effort, reproduce in his 
own words what had been said. 

There is a certain form into which the written task is to be 
thrown, for it is laid down that each theme is to end with a 
short prayer of the child’s own wording and a practical resolu- 
tion for the ensuing week which the child must strive to real- 
ize in his own life. This is drawn from the instruction by the 
child itself. If any errors have crept into these written reports 
they are marked with a pencil by the seminarian who examines 
them, and are, moreover, corrected publicly before the assem- 
bled class. For this written work also, when well done, the 
coveted good points are given. After this there is a short 
moral instruction or advice, generally of a very practical char- 
acter, delivered by the head teacher to the entire class. Fi- 
nally comes the short closing prayer and dismissal. 

Besides this regular Sunday programme, there is another 
series of exercises which recur less frequently: some of these 
are intended to favor a growth in piety, others to keep up and, 
if need be, to increase the pupil’s application to the study of 
the catechism. Thus once a month, in the chapels where the 
advanced classes assemble, a Mass is offered, at which it is cus- 
tomary for all the students to receive Holy Communion and to 
listen to a short sermon. 

Then every year, just before the time for the reception of 
First Communion, four separate retreats are given, one to each 
‘of four different classes of the school. In this way all the 
children are reached at the same time. Confession once a month 
is expected from all preparing in the two-year course for the 
reception of their First Communion, and once every two months 
from the children in the primary classes. There are, of course, 
in order to arouse and keep up the children’s efforts in study, 
the inevitable examination from time to time, and at the end 
of the year a general distribution of premiums. 

From a knowledge of the details of the organization of the 
catechetical school of St. Sulpice the reader will readily per- 
ceive that what is aimed at is not simply instruction but the 
Christian education of the child. Education is the end sought; 
instruction is but one of the means to that end. The catechists 
have impressed upon them the fact that instruction simply fur- 
nishes the mind of the child with a certain necessary knowl- 
edge, while education draws out, elevates, and develops all 
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the powers of the soul; that while instruction addresses itself 
directly only to the understanding, education at the same time 
forms intellect, will, heart, character, and conscience. They 
seek, therefore, not merely to teach Christian truths to their 
charges, but to imbue their souls with the spirit of Christian- 
ity, to make them grow and develop in innocence and wisdom, 
in the light and grace of the evangelical virtues, in the fear 
and love and service of God. 


III. 


The excellence of the fruits produced by such a system is 
proven by the testimony of many witnesses. Father Olier him- 
self considered his catechetical school one of the greatest agen- 
cies given him by God for the reform of his parish; and how 
well it served him we can conclude from the words of a writer 
contemporary with him. ‘I would like,” he says, ‘‘to be able 
to represent the state in which the parish of St. Sulpice was 
found fifty years ago, when the seminary was first established, 
and to compare that abominable Babylon, the sewer and cess- 
pool of all moral evil, with that same parish as it appears now 
under the cultivation of the communities of the seminary and 
of the presbytery of St. Sulpice. It will suffice, however, to 
say that in the single church of St. Sulpice there are two hun- 
dred thousand Communions received each year, though there 
are now within the limits of the parish thirty other religious 
communities where the reception of the sacraments is possible 
and frequent.” 

Again, on the eve of the great revolution, despite all the 
scandals of the eighteenth century, of which Paris was the cen- 
tre and principal theatre, another writer was able to state: ‘‘ It 
is well known in Paris with what order and fruit more than sixty 
ecclesiastics in twelve to fifteen different places labor during ten 
months of the year to instruct the children of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. Among all the institutions for which we are indebted 
to Father Olier, there is none better fitted to keep religion in 
honor than his school of catechism. The care with which the 
children are instructed both before and after their First Holy 
Communion is regarded, with reason, as one of the principal 
sources of the blessings showered upon the parish of St. Sul- 
pice, and it is the explanation that is ordinarily given of the 
remarkable piety which is always there manifest.” 
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And fifty years later, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the biographer of the Comtesse du Parc, who was herself 
a notable example of the good accomplished by the catechism 
classes of St. Sulpice, thus wrote: “ After the foundation of 
the seminaries—the principal object of the mission of this holy 
priest—it may be said that the greatest good he did was the 
establishment of his catechism classes, which are so well fitted 
to renew the spirit of faith and to form the young to solid 
practices of Christian piety.” In fact, in the course of its long 
existence, the school has produced good fruit in such abundance, 
and exercised so happy an influence, that the exceptionally good 
lives of some of its pupils have not infrequently inspired reli- 
gious writers to relate them to the public in beautiful and edi- 
fying biographies. 

Nor is the good being accomplished to-day less than in the 
past. This is evidenced, for example, by the flourishing pious 
and charitable associations which have grown out of the school. 
In these the children find a field for the easy application of 
the principles in which they are being instructed, and so learn 
from the beginning the practice as well as the doctrine of true 
Catholicism. Thus in the advanced classes for young men and 
boys two associations are existing and thriving: the Confrater- 
nity of the Blessed Sacrament and the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin; to be admitted to these as members is considered by 
the young men and boys no small honor. Moreover, there is 
also, in connection with these classes, a Conference of the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul. Its object is to initiate the young 
men into the practice of works of charity. The conference is 
closely united with the catechism-class, its president being the 
head teacher, and its members the students and graduates. The 
members visit and help the poor, and to carry on their good 
work they also provide each year, through their own efforts, the 
sum of five hundred dollars. 

The girls and young women of the advanced course have 
likewise an association to promote piety and the exercise of 
charity. In their Blessed Sacrament Society a two-fold end is 
proposed: adoration before the tabernacle and the preparation 
of children from the state schools for the reception of First 
Holy Communion. At present there are a hundred and thirty 
faithful adorers in this sodality, of whom eighty are also com- 
petent and zealous catechists. They too are active in collect- 
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ing money for charitable purposes. Each year, by their own 
efforts and through donations from friends and relatives, they 
collect over four hundred dollars, which they use in the work 
of the parish settlement and in defraying the expenses of the 
catechetical school. 

The influence of work like this could not be confined to a 
single parish; it has gone forth and brought fruitfulness to 
many a neglected corner of France and to widely separated 
lands. The teachers of the school who come from different — 
countries to prepare themselves at St. Sulpice for the priest- 
hood, are there formed to the work of catechizing, and on their 
return home they imitate as priests the model which they had 
under their eyes while in the seminary. They understand, of 
course, that the organization of the work cannot be the same 
everywhere; that as Sunday-school directors they scarcely dare 
hope for assistants equal in ability and training to the select 
corps of teachers at St. Sulpice. But they have become fa- 
miliar with an almost ideal school of catechism; they have 
learned the necessity of thorough organization; they have seen 
the value of method and been convinced that a slipshod system 
will produce indifferent results; they have experienced the 
need of preparation for class-work, and put aside the notion 
that catechetical instruction demands little or no care. To them 
the necessity of training teachers for this work is an elementary 
idea, and they do not understand those who can, with no de- 
sire of changing conditions, look upon a school where the en- 
tire religious education of hundreds of children is entrusted to 
untrained and incompetent teachers. Their hope and their en- 
deavor is to inspire the best and most intelligent young men‘ 
and women of the parishes into which they are sent with the 
idea that they can hardly devote themselves to a work more 
noble and fruitful than that of forming young souls to the 
doctrines and spirit of Christ. 














ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER IX. 


a OOM!” 

In the far distance a deep-toned bell rang 
out through the keen autumn air, striking upon 
j the ears of a little band of travelers. 

Raa) **Boom!”’ : 
It was the great tenor of Notre Dame that echoed and re- 
verberated in the still afternoon, the long brazen note poured 
forth from the quivering metal dying in melancholy cadences 
over the low, marshy land that sloped towards the river. 

“Boom! Boom! Boom!” 

Every instant-the pulsing sound grew closer and more in- 
sistent as the journeyers made their way towards the ramparts 
that Philip Augustus, King of the Franks, had raised about the 
heart of his capital. 

They were riding through the green fields now—fields inter- 
spersed with the houses that peeped through the circling trees ; 
fields radiating from the tower-broken circuit of the enclosing 
wall; fields eloquent, in their green cultivation and care, of the 
near presence of a place where men toiled and Jabored, city- 
wise, without thought of that grateful nature about them that 
made it possible for them to live at all. 

The Abbot was deep in thought. At his side rode his 
counsellor, silent too, as was fitting, since his superior did not 
address him. Riding behind were the two monks destined for 
the Paris schools, and Arnoul. Their journey, as far as he at 
any rate was concerned, was drawing to an end. His goal was 
almost within sight. In an hour he would find himself within 
the walls of Paris, across the Seine, on the other side of the 
towering, soaring mass of the cathedral that sent its full- 
throated brazen voice thundering and pulsing and booming 


* Copyright in United States, Great Britain, and Ireland. The Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle in the State of New York. 
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across the closely packed roofs of the town, and out over the 
green sea of fields encircling it. He was all excitement and 
animation as he drew his steed up to the Abbot’s side. 

“Your blessing, Father!” 

“ Benedicite,” replied Abbot Benet abstractedly, scarce noting 
that he was opening the flood-gates of questioning to an eager 
boy. The consultor pricked up his ears. He was wearying of 
the long silence. 

“Father Abbot,” began the lad, “are those the bells of 
Paris that we hear? And what is that—and that—and that?” 
He pointed to the right and left of the straight road at build- 
ings peeping through the trees. Here the spire of a church or 
monastic establishment lifted itself above the clustering dwell- 
ings that nestled around its base. There a vast mass of solid 
masonry rose, solitary and forbidding in its conscious strength, 
battlement and tower and bastion, keep and frowning gateway, 
wall and moat complete, out of the green plain. 

The Abbot looked up from the roadway, upon which he 
had for some time been gazing in moody abstraction, and took 
a sweeping glance round. He drew a long breath of satisfac- 
tion as he perceived that they were at length nearing the city 
from which he would turn his steps again towards the great 
mother-house at Citeaux, beloved by alJl the members of the 
Cistercian order. For the sons of St. Bernard were always 
more happy in their monastery homes than abroad; and Citeaux 
was their home above all others. His eyes fell first upon St. 
Lazare and the chapel.of St. Laurent, lying in their isolation 
before them towards the right of the route they were following. 

“There,” he said, indicating with his hand the group of 
buildings lying in the boskage on the left,” are St. Lazare and 
St. Laurent. We shall soon sight the Temple. Look for the 
towers over yonder!” With his left hand he pointed towards 
the south, where the towers and frowning walls of the military 
brotherhood began to rise stolidly from the sea of green. They 
passed close to the two churches, keeping to the left of the wall 
along which the highroad ran, and came to the fork where it 
splits into two and then three, north of the Abbey of St. Martin. 
There was no mistaking St. Martin’s. It stood high up upon a 
swelling eminence looking down upon the fertile fields and the 
limpid streams that watered them. There were gnarled oak trees 
straggling up the side of the hill that it crowned; and the great 
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sails of windmills turned ceaselessly beside its cloistered en- 
closure. 

The party followed the westernmost road, leaving the frown- 
ing Temple, with its gray masses of hewn stone, well upon the 
left. Before long they found themselves at Bourg l’Abbe, and 
drawing within actual sight of the encircling wall of the town. 

All along the way the Abbot pointed out to the lad the 
houses and the smiling fields that he knew, naming the branch- 
ing roads and the bourgs and religious houses or civil estab- 
lishments to which they led. Behind them, miles to the right, 
lay the convent of the Filles Dieu, beside the little stream that 
ran through the valley; and before them were the clusters of 
houses that had broken through the bounds of the wall and al- 
ready pushed and jostled each other out into the fields. Then 
there was the wall itself, through a gateway in which they en- 
tered the jumble of dwellings. It was massively built, this wall, 
with its moat or fosse at the base, of squared and dressed blocks 
of stone; and it had, moreover, been built double, the interval 
between the two faces being filled with rubble and cement which 
bound it all together into one solid block of concrete. At regu- 
lar intervals between the gates towers and projecting buttresses 
were set, that frowned down upon the fields without and, like 
a line of sentinels posted round the town, gave a sense of se- 
curity to the burghers within. When they passed through this 
stone cincture of forts and buttresses and towers there was St. 
Magloire, again on the left hand, regnant in its crowd of emu- 
lous suitors, and the older wall, of which little now remained, 
that had restrained the advances of the former town. 

The Abbot again stretched out his hand to the right, point- 
ing out a cluster of towers and turrets soaring, one against the 
other, into the sky. 

“That,” he said, “‘is the Louvre; and nearer, the tower 
you can just see, is that of St. Germain |’Auxerrois. 

“But look!” he continued. ‘There are the twin towers of 
Notre Dame; and we are almost come to the Pont au Change. 
There it is! The Grand Chatelet guarding the riverside and 
the rights and privileges of the town!” 

They passed slowly through the crowded streets, under the 
beetling fronts of the houses that seemed to fall towards each 
other on either side and become closer and thicker as they pro- 
ceeded. Houses jammed and wedged together in prolific con- 
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fusion; houses of plaster or gypsum, with great, projecting, 
carved beams of wood; houses of three and of four stories, 
mounting and climbing with every variety of angle and indi- 
vidual architecture, above the paved streets that Philip Augus- 
tus in his wisdom had seen fit to provide for the burghers of 
Paris. There were houses substantial and proud, wedged in be- 
tween narrow buildings, upstart and arrogant; houses of dressed 
stone that jogged elbows with plebeian structures of lesser pre- 
tensions and greater ornament. Dark ends of beams carved and 
chiselled, projected above the roadway; and from the over- 
hanging windows and in the narrow, crowded streets the vast 
collection of the people stood and gazed or moved and circu- 
lated, without concern for the Lord Abbot of Buckfast and his 
little train. 

From the encircling wall inward, the houses ever thickened 
and pressed upon each other, growing higher and lifting their 
pointed roofs further up towards the sky as the ground space 
became more meagre and their jostling together more pro- 
nounced. It was a maze of irregular, narrow streets, crossing 
and intersecting each other at all angles, but cut sheer through 
by the straight road which our travelers were following. This 
led, with hardly an angle or a bend, from the chapel of St. 
Laurent to the Grand Chatelet, standing guard over the ap- 
proaches to the city proper. 

Here were the dwelling houses of the merchants and burgh- 
ers of Paris, their. shops and stores, their offices and public 
buildings, their chapels‘-and hospitals and churches, running to- 
gether in picturesque confusion, like the masses of color upon 
a painter’s palette. To the north and east—within the wall 
that stretched in an irregularly drawn semicircle from the Tour 
de Billi, on the one hand, to the Louvre, upon the other—the 
cultivated fields that had been enclosed within the precincts of 
the town were fast being encroached upon by new buildings sim- 
ilar to those that had already burst out into the surrounding 
country beyond St. Magloire. From the ten openings in the 
ramparts highroads that began somewhere near the Grand Chat- 
elet radiated east, west, and northwards—running out like the 
tentacles of some monstrous creature, dividing, crossing, and 
coming together again. Scattered houses, abbeys, and farms 
along their length here and there grouped themselves together 
in little clusters and villages. To the east there was the Bourg 
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St. Eloy, with its culture, closer to the wall than Rully and St. 
Antoine des Champs. Ville l’Evéque lay on the west, strag- 
gling out along the intersecting roads that met just above the 
westernmost extremity of the gardens of the Louvre. Between 
these two points the solitary Grange Batelier, the Monastere 
des Filles, St. Lazare; St. Nicholas in the fields, King Rob- 
ert’s Palace, the Temple—to go from west to east—were the 
outposts of the seething life gathered together and pent up 
within the wall towards which all these roads converged. And 
to the south lay the Seine, cutting across from east to west 
like a bar of silver, forming the natural protection of the town. 
Five islands lay upon its bosom—three within the walls, two 
without, near the Tour de Billi. As it was the southernmost 
boundary of the town, so it was the northernmost of the Uni- 
versity, which stretched away, in its turn, with its wall and 
gates and excrescences and roads, into the country towards the 
south. 

But it is time to get back to the travelers whom we left 
standing before the frowning arch of the Grand Chatelet that 
guards the bridge joining town and city. Arnoul, making good 
use of his license, was pouring out question after question. 
His eyes sparkled. He was excited and animated. The crowded 
streets, full of people hurrying hither and thither, fascinated 
him; the strange medley of nationalities, the strange dresses, 
the bustle and movement of the great town. There were mer- 
chants of all kinds of merchandise at their shop fronts; and 
merchants crying their wares up and down the streets—sellers 
of cutlery and vegetables, silks and velvets and fish. There 
were the makers of headgear, with their bonnets and aumusses 
and coifs, felt hats round and low, with their brims turned up, 
or high in the crown and boasting of no brims at all. There 
were the bakers disposing of their wheaten bread, their bread 
of rye and oats, of barley, and even of bran; and there were 
butchers with their joints and pieces of flesh—for they did not 
sell by weight in those days—beef and mutton and pork. There 
were purse-makers with wallets and leather breeches exposed 
for sale, leather and horsehide and pigskin; and the manufac- 
turers of dice of every conceivable material, ivory, metal, leather, 
and wood. 

And there were taverns, taverns everywhere, among all this 
medley of shops and merchandise; taverns where wine was sold 
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“by the plate”—since only those who ate could drink; and 
taverns where it was sold “‘by the jug,” so that the buyer could 
carry it away. Apothecaries, in whose dark shops that sov- 
ereign remedy for all the ills of man, the golden water that we 
now call brandy, could be found—known to Albert the Great 
himself; grocer, apothecaries and vinegar makers, and Jews 
hawking their wares from the six streets of Jewry up by the 
Halles all through the city, and even over the two bridges to 
the University on the other side of the river. 

Jews and Christians, Frenchmen and Italians and Germans, 
Arabians and Spanish Arabs, too, with their serious faces and 
pensive eyes, their great tomes and commentaries under their 
arms. But these were for the most part on the other side of 
the river, where the University was, and where the parchment 
sellers and straw merchants sold their bundles of straw to the 
students and scholars to sit on, and where the book vendors 
plied a lively trade. Masters of their crafts, with their one or 
two apprentices—the cloth weavers and the cutlers; the silk 
spinners, whose widows could take their places in the guild 
when they died; the fish merchants; the hereditary butchers 
and the carpenters who built houses and boats and carriages as 
well as made tables and benches; they were all there, together 
with a goodly sprinkling of clerks and canons, monks and schol- 
ars, friars and the riff-raff of the populace at large. Above the 
rush and roar of the crowd, piercing high and shrill above the 
cries of the vendors and the tread of feet upon the narrow 
stone-paved streets, rose the voice of a woman, old and puck- 
ered and drawn, stooping under a load of cast-off clothes and 
rags: ‘“‘ Cote et sorcot rafeteroie! Cote et sorcot rafeteroie!” 
Coats and overcoats to mend !—periodic, insistent, harsh, me- 
tallic. It was like the menace of an impersonal fate hovering 
over the tangle of human lives and the huckstering barter and 
banter of the merchant crowd. Querulous, piercing, regular, 
reiterative, like a creaking gate or a bough grinding in a wind, 
it rose and fell. Menacing, cringing, monotonous, the voice 
rang forth: ‘‘Coats and surcoats to mend! Rents and tears 
and rags! Frayed cloth and stained! Tatters and shreds! They 
all come to that at last! Clothes and merchants, monks and 
courtiers, scholars and teachers, bishops and kings! Wear and 
tear, and rags and rents! Coats and surcoats to mend! To 
mend!” The voice passed on slowly, losing itself in the gen- 
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eral hum; and the decrepit form, bent under the bundle of 
rags and tatters, tottered round a corner on its way to the six 
streets of Jewry. 

Through it all Arnoul, drinking in the unfamiliar details of 
the scene, kept up his battery of questions. Who was this? 
and, What was that? and, Where were the schools of the ca- 
thedral? The little group was still—they had been standing 
there perhaps five minutes in all—before the Chatelet, the Ab- 
bot doing his best to keep pace with the lad’s changing play of 
questions and giving him all the information he could. When 
he asked of Notre Dame, the good monk turned, and passing 
through the arches of the Chatelet, led the way across the stone 
bridge, between the rows of goldsmiths’ and money-changers’ 
shops that lined it, and gained for it the name of Pont au 
Change. _ Passing by the parish church of St. Barthelemi and the 
Priory of St. Eloy, and skirting the public square that opened 
before the Palace, they turned sharply towards the left and found 
themselves in front of that great pile of masonry that comprised 
Notre Dame itself and the Evéché, St. Denis du Pas, the School 
of Theology, and the Hotel Dieu. 

‘“‘There is the cathedral,” said the Abbot, pointing with his 
hand and naming one after another the buildings that rose be- 
fore them. ‘‘ We are in the city now; for you must know, Ar- 
noul, that the city and the island are the same thing. We en- 
tered the city when we crossed the stone bridge where the gold- 
smiths were. But you will see Notre Dame again, lad. Turn 
to the right hand here. So! We must cross yonder wooden - 
structure. That is the bridge joining the city to the University. 
See! There is the little Chatelet; and yonder the great high- 
road that leads straight from the bridge head to the papal gate 
in the southern wall.” 

They crossed the second bridge. 

“Now,” continued the Abbot, “you are in the University. 
There, on the right, is St. Severin; and before you lies the 
Hospital of the Almoners of St. Benet. And there, on the left, 
is St. Julien le Pauvre and St. John Lateran—named after the 
mother and mistress of all the churches, the cathedral at Rome. 
You cannot see many of the buildings from here, but you will 
soon have time to explore them all for yourself. And down 
near the gate to your Jeft is the abbey and school of St. Gene- 
vieve, the rival of Notre Dame itself.’’ He continued speaking 
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and replying to the lad’s questioning. But the questions grew 
rarer and shorter, as Arnoul felt himself at length within the 
University proper; and at last he was silent altogether. It was 
all new and strange; but he was there at last. Perhaps his ex- 
citement in town and city had left him a little stale and flat. 

But he was still gazing about him, if he was not plying the 
Abbot with questions, and thinking hard. The University pre- 
sented an aspect that differed in many respects from both city 
and town. There were colleges here, rather than shops; reli- 
gious establishments in place of parish churches. And the crowd 
—for it was no less crowded than on the northern bank of the 
river—was not the same. There were fewer merchants, aud those 
of several definite and limited classes: parchment sellers and 
straw mongers, with a book shop here and there: and, as he 
discovered later, in the Rue St. Victor, there was the only place 
where one could purchase ink in all Paris. That was the shop 
of Asceline de Roye. 

Here the principal wares were of such a kind and nature as 
to betoken the presence of a place of learning, rather than an 
ordinary town, and the sort of customers one would expect to 
find there. 

And the clerks! There was a representation, it seemed, from 
every nation under heaven. Most of them were young men— 
youth, in fact predominating, in the narrow streets—youth buoy- 
ant, studious, careless, sober, rollicking, staid; youth well cared 
for and well to do, in foppish silks and furs; and youth poor 
and out at elbows, sallow-faced and pinched with over much 
study and want. One conceited young fellow was mincing up 
the street to the class of the particular master he patronized 
with a self-satisfied smirk. His servant walked before him car- 
rying several huge volumes bound in leather dyed a vivid red. 
No doubt of it, he fancied himself immensely and considered 
himself the most profound philosopher in the whole University ! 
And on the other side of the street, a bent and sallow man, 
verging on forty years of age, crept round a corner, ragged and 
threadbare, and hurried off in the opposite direction to the 
school at which he slaved and studied, sitting on the straw and 
drinking in open-eyed and open-mouthed the learning that he 
sat up all the night to master. Arnoul noted the hungry look 
in his eyes, as he crept hurriedly down the street. He stuck 
close to the walls of the houses and flitted past like a shadow. 
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There was hunger for knowledge speaking from those sad, deep 
eyes; and hunger for bread spoke eloquent in his emaciated 
cheeks. 

Then as they passed on one side, to avoid a collision with 
a band of downcast-eyed friars, they almost ran into the midst of 
a crowd of a very different type. A tavern door gaped, and like 
a great mouth sent forth a torrent of ribald song and drunken 
clamor, as a handful of scholars reeled over the threshold into 
the street. Arnoul caught a glimpse of the interior and a whiff 
of the reek that streamed through the opening. There were 
still students within drinking. It was a low sort of place and 
the frequenters looked poor. But the drink had made them for- 
get their poverty and become quarrelsome or amorous. What 
looked like valets or servants, better clad than they, were in the 
tavern too; and women, flushed and heated with wine, talked 
loudly and sang, or shouted tags of scurrilous verse, out-doing 
even the men in their shamelessness and clamor. One man lay 
stretched on the floor in sodden unconsciousness—the butt of 
lewd jest. A woman was kicking at him with her foot; but he 
did not stir. It was a disgusting sight; and Arnoul, who had 
not seen drunkenness and coarseness before, drew back with a 
shiver. 

They avoided the reeling and stumbling rabble and passed 
on. The scholars had by this time come to blows among them- 
selves where they were not occupied in mocking and shrieking 
vile epithets after the religious. A functionary of the Univer- 
sity, gorgeous in his robes of office, came into sight, making 
his way through the press at the heels of his beadle; and then 
two or three black-robed monks and canons. 

The whole scene was perpetually shifting and changing, the 
human figures—black and red and white and gray and green— 
weaving themselves in and out like the warp and woof of some 
strange tapestry. “It was the tapestry of life,” thought Arnoul, 
“ vivid and brilliant and sparkling. This was the University! <A 
web of human lives woven together into one great and myster- 
ious picture!”’ And the cry of the old woman, under her burden 
of rags in the town came back to him. ‘‘ Cote et sorcot rafeteroie / 
Coats to mend! Rents and rags!” Here was the tapestry of 
life. It would wear and fray and tear! Already the fringes 
were ragged! 

And it wove and unwove, and raveled and unraveled, before 
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his eyes. And he was one of those moving figures now. And— 
The Abbot’s voice broke upon the train of his meditations: 
“Wake up, Arnoul! Here we are at last! Your voyage, at 
any rate, is done!” 

They turned a corner into a quiet street, a backwater off 
the main stream, and found themselves at their destination. 


CHAPTER X. 


When Abbot Benet had left Paris for Citeaux, in company 
with many other Cistercian prelates, going to the chapter from 
the north of France, it was not many days before Arnoul was 
quite at home in his new surroundings. The two young monks, 
his companions, had settled down quietly in the cloister to a 
life differing in nothing, save in the hours of class and study, 
from that of their Devon home. But he found all things very 
different. The Abbot had taken him to the Abbey of St. Victor, 
and placed him under the care of the Canons, who were so 
famous for their generous hospitality towards students from the 
provinces and abroad. Here, while he did not follow the strict 
rule of the religious, he was obliged to some extent to a regu- 
lar life of study and routine. He found himself in the com- 
pany of scholars rich and poor, gathered together from all di- 
rections, and all impelled by the same desire for knowledge 
that animated him. 

The first morning, after Mass and school, he chose his 
friends. The students were walking to and fro in the Abbey 
gardens, discussing the lesson that they had just heard, argu- 
ing and disputing as students will; and he was walking with 
them, not daring to lift his voice or join in the discussion, for 
fear of betraying his ignorance. One handsome young fellow, 
three or four years his senior, was arguing in a loud tone of 
voice. He was evidently a favorite, for he had quite a little 
group of the scholars listening to him. His voice, despite its 
loudness, was melodious and his speech of a strong southern 
accent. This, together with his curling hair and dark com- 
plexion, proclaimed him what he was—a student from the north 
of Italy or else from the southeastern corner of France. 

Arnoul liked his face; though perhaps the lips were a trifle 
full and the eyes too close set, while his voice was liquid and 
flowing. 
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“And Maitre Jehan remembers,” he was saying, ‘“ how that 
same Maitre Amaury was adjudged guilty of heresy after he 
had lain buried for full four years. The synod decreed that 
he should be dug up again and buried in unconsecrated ground. 
Nor is that all. Maitre Jehan remembers seeing ten of his 
disciples burned at the stake, because they refused to recant 
and deny their teaching; and a great number were imprisoned 
for life as an example for the rest. Now I find,” he went on, 
frowning judicially, ‘‘that our good Giles holds those same doc- 
trines; and, of a certainty, he ought to recant or taste the 
fire.” 

‘‘Nay, my good Maitre Louis”—it must have been Giles 
who spoke—“I never said that all was one; nor would I hold 
that God and his creatures were the same and identical. What 
I maintained was that all things are in him.” 

“Oh, oh!” broke in the group in chorus. “ And what did 
Amaury make of that?” 

They continued disputing and bantering, walking up and 
down the garden paths, until Louis the Gascon tired of his 
dialectical fencing. Catching sight of Arnoul, who already 
looked upon him as a being altogether superior, he beckoned 
him to his side. 

“And who are you?” he asked. “A newcomer evidently; 
and by your dress and color, an Englishman. Do you belong 
to the English nation? Are you inscribed? Have you made 
the acquaintance of the Dean of the English?” 

He poured out a string of questions, of which Arnoul only 
_ Succeeded in answering two. 

He was certainly an Englishman; and he had done nothing 
as yet, since he. had only that morning come to St. Victor’s. 

Louis the Gascon immediately took him under his own 
especial protection and patronage. 

“‘T shall take you to the Dean myself, and you shall be 
inscribed at once. Moreover, I must show you our beautiful 
city. It is the most beautiful and wonderful in the world. I 
have been here for the past four years, and there is very little 
of Paris I do not know. I shall show you all there is to see.” 

The group surrounding him nodded in confirmation of what 
he said. They were admirers of Maitre Louis, even in his con- 
ceit. Only Maitre Giles pursed his lips together and shook his 
head when no one was looking. Maitre Louis might be bril- 
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liant in logic and know his didaskalia; but he, Giles, knew. of 
another side to his character that did not come out in the 
class-rooms. It might have been pique, it might be jealousy, 
but there was a frowning look in the eyes of Maitre Giles as 
the Gascon spoke of his four years’ acquaintance with Paris. 
Maitre Louis, however, had forgotten Giles and Amaury of 
Bena altogether; and continued his self-imposed task of im- 
parting information to his newly-found Englishman. 

“You are a clerk, remember, and enjoy the benefit of clergy. 
Thank God, the king handed us over to the church courts! 
We are all Maitres and Messires on this side of the Seine! 
The civil power has no hold on us. Yes; you are certainly a 
clerk and enjoy benefit. Hola! you fellows! I shall not dis- 
pute any more. I have a novice to instruct in the manners 
and customs of our University.” 

He moved off with Arnoul along one of the quieter paths 
of the garden. He was certainly a very fine fellow, thought 
the boy, as he replied to questions of England, of himself, his 
parentage and achievements, and listened to an account of 
Gascony and the family and doings of Maitre Louis. A very 
fine fellow indeed, and one that he ought to be proud to have 
as a friend and mentor! He was handsome and debonnaire, quick 
of mind and of a ready tongue. Who better could he have to 
introduce him to the life and studies of Paris? 

They arranged to go together to the Dean of the English 
nation that afternoon after the school of decretals; and Maitre 
Louis had added one more to his circle of admirers and found 
a ready hero-worshipper in Arnoul before they entered the 
Abbey again for the midday meal. 

And be it said to the credit or discredit of the Gascon that 
he was always ready to put himself out for a newcomer, pro- 
vided he saw any chance of adding to his own little group. 
Admiration and praise were as the breath of life to him; and 
whatever there was in his character that could claim neither he 
kept carefully in the background. He was, in truth, for all his 
physical beauty and keen wit, a weak man; but he took pains 
to cover his weakness with a show of learning and an imper- 
turbable calmness’ of feature. 

While Arnoul, for all the tissue of factors that were woven 
into his boyishness, and showed many-hued and complex, on 
the surface, was at heart perfectly simple, the apparently guile- 
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less Louis was in reality both crafty and subtle. But then he 
was careful to show nothing but the best; and no one would 
have dreamed for an instant, that under his charming smile and 
brilliant speech, there was anything but singleness of intention. 
Probably he himself did not realize that there was. 

The two young fellows were a contrast physically as well as 
morally. Of the two, Arnoul stood some inches the taller, but 
Maitre Louis was the stouter. The Englishman was sun-browned 
and open; the Gascon’s natural swarthiness was toned down 
and paled somewhat by his studies and his city life—his fea- 
tures insensibly moulding to a student type. Both were young 
and handsome; as fine a pair as you could find in all the Uni- 
versity, brimming over with life, bent on getting on, two mag- 
nificent young animals, clean-cut, and as well set up as race 
horses. 

Decretals over they set out, passing into the University 
through the Porte St. Victor and leaving Place M’Albert upon 
their right as they bent their way towards the lodging of the 
elected Dean of the English. 

Their conversation ranged through all the subjects that would 
be of interest to a newly-come member of the schools. 

‘‘Can you tell me,” Arnoul was saying, ‘‘why there were so 
many more scholars at this afternoon’s lecture than in the morn- 
ing? I suppose that there must be more chance of getting on 
in law than in science or theology. But the hall was quite full 
this afternoon. There must have been twice as many there. 
If that is the branch of study that offers most chance of ad- 
vancement, I suppose I must go in for it. My brother would 
have me do my best; and I’m sure I want to get on just as 
much as he wants me to.” 

Maitre Louis began to laugh—a dry, expressionless laugh, 
that neither increased nor diminished his habitual smile. ‘It’s 
well you have fallen into my hands,” he answered. ‘‘ You might 
have acted on the strength of your observation and tied your- 
self at the beginning to a mouldy and stupid career. ‘Most of 
the scholars come to the decretals class. Therefore the law 
offers the best chance of success,’ you argue. That shows you 
are new to the game. You have an enthymeme that carries no 
weight. Now I can tell you—but then I know the University 
by experience—that the real reason is this: The decretals are 
in the afternoon. The scholars love to be abed of a morning. 
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Ergo! Or I can cast it for you into one of the approved syl- 
logisms, if you will. 

“But wait a moment! Look at yonder modest building ris- 
ing in the Coupegueule. And by the Holy Mass! it is a street 
of cut-throats! That is the new college founded by the king’s 
confessor, Maitre Robert of Sorbon. The house and stable were 
given him by Louis himself. Cardinal Godfrey de Bar, the 
Dean of Paris and the Archdeacon of Rheims, gave him money. 
And he’s got Lawrence the Englishman—your compatriot, by 
the way—and Godfrey des Fontaines, and, above all, the great 
William of St. Amour himself, to help him. If I make no mis- 
take—and I’m not likely to, since I’m so long in the Univer- 
sity—that college is going to outrival all the schools. The 
queen’s physician is interested in it; and King Louis is doing 
his best to make it prosper. 

**But you were talking of the decretists. Now, if I were 
you—if you will take the advice of a friend—I should advise 
you to go in for logic and natural philosophy. That’s the real 
thing that pays nowadays. There’s that absurd young friar, 
now, just begun to teach at St. Jacques’. He made his studies 
here a few years ago. He is all for Aristotle and logic! Why, 
Albert himself, his own master, is almost forgotten; and he’s 
only been here a few months. William hates him. He hates 
them both—this Dominican upstart and Brother Bonaventure 
over at the Cordeliers. But you could never take the Francis- 
can’s line. It is all mystical and speculative; whereas, Thomas 
is practical. You don’t want to make his mistake—you must 
stand by the seculars, since you are a secular yourself—but you 
can’t be wrong in learning logic and getting all the practice at 
dialectic you can. Look at me, now,” and for the first time 
Arnoul noticed a smirk of conscious pride on the Gascon’s vis- 
age, “I am a rationalist; and just see how it has advanced me 
and gained me friends.” 

“Who are these men you speak of?” asked his companion. 
‘Who is this upstart Thomas; and the Franciscan friar Bona- 
venture? And who is this William who so hates them both?” 

“*You must know,” explained Maitre Louis, “that here in 
Paris there are three kinds of scholars. There are the monks 
and friars, first of all, who profess poverty and walk about with 
bare feet and beg. They wish to be thought great saints! One 
of these days you may hear the poet Rutebceuf, or even St. 
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Amour, expound what their humility and poverty really mean. 
Then there are the students who live in religious houses, like 
you and me, with the canons at St. Victor. And lastly, there 
are those who live in lodgings. They are fine fellows! One 
of these days I shall live in lodgings myself! They do just as 
they please—are their own masters and are quite uninfluenced 
by the prejudice of an Alma Mater. They choose their own 
professors and arrange their own classes. They follow no rule, 
for they are free men; and, generally speaking, they really 
represent the University.” 

‘But Abbot Benet told me—” began the lad. 

His companion broke in upon him. “I know what you are 
going to say. Abbot Benet is a Cistercian monk, and does not 
understand the life of a University. You are quite old enough 
and quite wise enough to judge for yourself. Wait till you 
have heard the greatest doctor in Paris! Wait until you have 
seen William of St. Amour! You are a sensible fellow. I saw 
that at once, or I should not have taken you up and offered 
to show you Paris. You are an Englishman. I am a Gascon. 
We do not even belong to the same nation! But I saw that 
you were a brave chap, with a good spirit of your own. You 
must not tie yourself to the Abbot’s word in everything. You 
must judge for yourself!” 

Arnoul said nothing. This was a new doctrine; but the 
glaring flattery was subtle for him and he rather liked it. It 
seemed a great thing to be able to dispense with the advice 
he had always had and to act for himself—freely and without 
influence. But there was a suggestion of insubordination in it 
that he shied at; so he turned the conversation into a new 
channel with his next question. 

“What shall I do when we see the Dean?” he asked. 
“And what does it mean to be enrolled a member of one of 
the nations?” ; 

“It means,” answered his instructor, ‘‘that you take the 
place assigned to you in the ranks of your nation. The Eng- 
lish nation comprises the Germans, as well as scholars from 
Hungary, Scandinavia, and Poland. You will have your Dean 
to take your part, if you get into trouble, and your own attorney 
to defend you. Besides, you will have a legal place in the 
University ; and that’s a great thing. You must be very civil 

to the Dean when you see him, and answer all his questions. 
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He is an Englishman himself—that is to say, he is really a 
German, but it’s all the same thing—and of course he will do 
his best to make you feel quite at home. There is a small fee 
to pay for enrollment. You will give him a little more for 
himself, to get a good place. He has a certain discretion. 
But you need fear nothing. I know him personally; and, even 
if I am a Gascon, I will speak to him for you.” 

They continued conversing and making their way towards 
the chapel of St. Andeol, near to which the Dean had his lodg- 
ing, passing between the parish church of St. Cosmas and the 
Hotel de Clugny. There was always the same throng of peo- 
ple crowding the streets; and Maitre Louis apparently knew 
many of them, for he continually nodded and smiled and bowed, 
and sometimes even interrupted his speech with Arnoul to ex- 
change a word or so with some passing student or layman. 
Once he left Arnoul’s side, near St. Andeol, and kept him 
waiting while he conversed with a Jew. Arnoul knew that he 
was a Jew, not only by his strongly marked features, but by 
his garments as well, for he wore the usual fringes at the four 
corners of his dress. Had the lad heard what passed between 
them, he might not have been so enthusiastic over his new 
friend. But he did not hear; and when Maitre Louis rejoined 
him, saying: ‘Old Ben Israel has a pretty daughter and sells 
valuable parchments,” he lost the first part of the apology in 
his interest in the second. At length they reached the Dean’s. 
He was in, and Arnoul was properly inscribed as a student of 
Paris, living at St. Victor’s, and a member of the English na- 
tion. The Dean spoke with him at some length of himself and 
England, and expatiated upon the significance of his member- 
ship in the corps. He was a pompous man and heavy in his 
conversation, speaking his Latin with an accent and in meas- 
ured words. But he took the offering Arnoul laid upon the 
table and carefully stowed it away in the purse hanging by 
a double thong from his cincture. He bowed the two out at the 
head of the stairs. The interview was over. 

“I think we may have a cup of wine now,” said Maitre 
Louis as they regained the street; and Arnoul, nothing loath, 
assented. “The Dean might have offered us some refreshment,” 
he grumbled, “especially as you gave him so good a fee. 
But you can get nothing from some people. Here is a good 
wine house I know. It will do at a pinch, at any rate.” 
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They entered the public room, and drank wine to the suc- 
cess of the newly enrolled Englishman. Maitre Louis—he 
seemed to have friends everywhere—knew half the people in 
the tavern, and introduced his protégé to them. They were 
jolly fellows, most of them clerks and evidently hail fellow with 
his companion, whom they accosted heartily. They were speak- 
ing of the friction between the regulars and the seculars—a 
topic of which Arnoul knew little; but he liked to listen to 
them and their brilliant and caustic clash of words. One or 
two were Englishmen like himself; and leaving the others they 
came over to him and spoke of England and London and the 
King Henry who was then over in Gascony. 

By the time he had drunk his wine and paid for both him- 
self and Maitre Louis, he was on good terms with the company, 
and they voted him a good recruit and prophesied great things 
for him. 

On the way back to St. Victor’s he could get his compan- 
ion to talk of little but St. Amour. It seemed that the dis- 
pute was fast rising to an acute crisis between the astonish- 
ingly brilliant, if self-constituted, representatives of the secular 
professors in the University and the friars they so hated and 
contemned. Louis was full of it. What he had just heard he 
retailed, with considerable embellishment, to Arnoul, pouring 
into his ears an unstinted panegyric of St. Amour, and run- 
ning the regulars down on every count. St. Amour, without 
doubt, must be a wonderful personage, if all Maitre Louis said 
of him was true; and the friars were obviously a disagreeable 
and meddling crowd. He would take his stand with Maitre 
Louis and the great William. He would study dialectic. He 
would throw in his lot with the stronger party, and thus make 
a name for himself. And how could he do it better than un- 
der the tutelage of Maitre Louis? It was settled in his mind 
—at the end of his first day at the University. No decretals, 
but logic, science, and dialectic! And he would certainly sit 
under the chair of St. Amour. He thought of the Abbot on 
his way to the chapter at Citeaux. He thought of his brother, 
in his priest’s uneventful little Devon parish. He thought of 
Vipont and Sibilla, and his hand went mechanically to his 
throat and traveled down to the reliquary hidden in his bosom. 

But he said nothing of what was passing in his mind. 
Only, from time to time, he asked questions of his companion 
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as they returned to St. Victor’s by the cloister of the Car- 
melites and the old Palace of Clovis. 

And, in the answers, he learned much of the new life he 
was to lead, much of Maitre William, much of the long- 
standing conflict between the two contending schools. He did 
not recognize it as yet, as it came home to him later on, that 
those same two parties, struggling in the University for mas- 
tery, were as old as human nature itself. How could he see 
in Plato and Aristotle the two drifts of human intelligence and 
piece them on, through the fathers and the old monks, to the 
two currents flowing strong in Paris, and carrying the minds 
of men away with them in their flow? He only heard the two 
sides roughly delineated by a partisan; and, boy-like, ranged 
himself with the one. 

When the two scholars reached St. Victor’s he was, without 
knowing it, already more than half a disciple of St. Amour, 
and had drunk in, in the poison of Maitre Louis’ words, an un- 
reasoning dislike of the mendicants. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 























A LEGENDARY LIFE OF SAINT PATRICK. 


BY JOSEPH DUNN, Pu.D. 


Praag T was doubtless owing to the motive of connecting 

mae the Apostle of Ireland with Armorica that at least 
three ancient lives of the saint laid the scene of 
his capture by pirates in Brittany. 

According to later Breton traditions, St. Patrick 
was born near Pont-Aven, in the garden land of Brittany, whose 
fame as the “ Millers’ town” par excellence has given rise to 
the couplet 





Pont-Aven, ville de renom, 
Quatorze moulins, quinze matsons ; 


a chapel is dedicated to him at Lannion, at the opposite side 
of the peninsula, and, according to the popular almanacs, he is 
invoked for the relief of the dead. 

St. Patrick figures as one of the dramatis persone in at 
least two Breton mystery plays. In the older, the “ Life of St. 
Nonne,” mother St. David, which, by the way, is one of the 
earliest Breton texts extant, dating from the fifteenth century, 
he plays a strange ré/e. God the Father despatches an angel 
to Patrick to tell him that, in obedience to a design of Provi- 
dence, he shall leave the place in which he is and that, in thirty 
years, David will be born. Patrick demurs to this plan: 
“What!” he exclaims, “I to fast for some one that will not 
be born for thirty years, expose myself to dangers in foreign 
lands and go with bent-down head like a blind man? What 
does God, the true King of the world, wish? I have always 
served him as his liege-man the best I could, but, now that he 
intends to exile me from this land, I will serve him no more.” 
Again the angel is despatched and, on the assurance that he 
will be made apostle of the island to which he is to be sent 
and that no harm will happen to him, Patrick gives his consent 
to go. Hethen hires a ship and sailors to take him to Ireland 
to preach there the faith of Christ. 

In the other mystery play, still inedited and existing in only 
one manuscript copy dating from something more than a century 
ago, Patrick is the chief personage. In fact, the title of the 


play is the ‘‘Buez, or Life of St. Patrick, Archbishop of Ireland.” 
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Neither the name of the author nor of the copyist of this cur- 
ious piece is known, but this much is sure, that it was com- 
posed by a young clerk, a native of one of the cantons of 
Tréguier, as the dialect in which the play is written makes 
clear. Although the author had had some education, it was not 
enough to prevent him from falling into all kinds of errors in 
history and chronology, in spite of the fact that he had the as- 
sistance in its composition, as he himself tells us, of a ‘‘ Father 
of the order of St. Francis, a learned man and prudent, and full 
of wisdom.” But, after all, the poor poet is frank enough in 
confessing that his work is “ without study or style.” 

Like all the Breton mysteries, the “Life of St. Patrick” is 
in verse, the favorite meter being the French Alexandrine; but 
occasionally other meters are employed, and the verses rhyme 
in pairs. It is not uncommon to find whole phrases repeated in 
the course of the work, and mere stop-gaps are found on every 
page. In a word, the style of the piece is as mediocre and 
as prosaic as most of the Breton works of the same kind. 
Yet, in spite of all that, it is valuable from the point of view 
of language, and for the light it throws on the life at the time 
it was written, for, it may not be out of place to remark, the 
authors of the Breton mystery plays represent the characters 
of their dramas as contemporaries, no matter when or where 
they lived. Consequently, we should be asking too much if we 
looked for historical truth in these naive productions, whose pri- 
mary purpose was to edify the audience before whom they were to 
be given. Therein lay the greatest value of the Breton theatre. 

Long after the mystery plays had disappeared from the rest 
of France, to give way to the comedy and drama, this medizval 
genre lived on in Brittany and afforded the Breton peasantry 
their best diversion and their only information, even if some- 
what distorted, on sacred and profane history. The author of a 
mystery did not bother himself much, and his auditors bothered 
themselves even less, about the historicity of the subjects and 
characters of the play. For this reason he chose, it made no 
difference whence, the subject, taking care, however, to hit up- 
on one that would draw and hold the people. The author of 
the “Life of St. Patrick” excuses himself for not having intro- 
duced farces and pleasantries into his play, which, he admits, 
would have delighted the playgoers. And yet, he had not 
acted niggardly in this respect, one would think, for he meta- 
morphosed the druids or pagan priests of the cruel king of 
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Ireland who persecuted Patrick into devils, who speak big oaths 
and thump and pummel each other to the great amusement of 
the audience. 

There must have been a great many versions of this legend- 
ary life of the Apostle of Ireland, of which the Breton Buez is 
but one. It will be sufficient to mention here one in French, 
bearing close resemblances to the play we are discussing, one 
in Spanish, due to the arch-priest Montalvan, and another in 
Spanish, based on this last, by the dramatist Calderon de la 
Barca. There is every reason to believe that the Breton mys- 
tery was written to explain the origin of the Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, and serve as introduction or prelude to one of the 
numerous plays of that name. There could be no subject that 
would appeal more to the imagination of the Breton of two 
hundred years or more ago, as it would to the imagination of 
the Breton of to-day, than that wonderful Purgatory which en- 
joyed such popularity towards the close of the Middle Ages, 
and the marvelous adventures with which the converted soldier, 
Louis Eunius, met in it. 

The four versions mentioned do not agree on all points in 
what they tell us of the life and works of Patrick. It will be 
worth while, perhaps, to point out some of the most striking 
passages in which they agree or disagree, taking the Breton 
text as the basis. 

The first Prologue asks pardon of the audience for the faults 
and rudeness of the work and the slips of the actors: “ Excuse 
us, I pray, if we make mistakes, and we will pray Jesus to par- 
don you, too.” As was the practice on such occasions, the 
players and audience kneel and join in singing the Veni Creator, 
and thereafter, before entering upon the argument of the play, 
the Prologue pays his respects to the clergy and nobility who 
are present, requesting their attention: ‘‘On you, priests and 
nobles, depends the attention of all present. Following your good 
example, they will give us audience and all will remain silent.” 

Now, says the legend, in that part of Ireland that lies op- 
posite England and is near the sea is a small, sparsely peopled 
village called Emothor or Emptor. This is Nemthur, where, 
according to the Old-Irish Hymn by Fiacc of Sletty, one of 
the oldest Lives of Patrick, Patrick was born. At a time that 
is not more definitely stated in the legend there lived in that 
place a knight and, not far away, a lady whose name was Con- 
chése, or Conquesa, who is the Concess of the oldest Irish 
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Lives. Both this young man and woman had made vows of 
celibacy, but God the Father announced to them through his 
angel Gabriel that their vows were not pleasing to him, for he 
had chosen them for each other. The Breton play alone informs 
us that the knight was at that time sixteen years of age and the 
lady fourteen. Moreover, his name was Timandre, a name un- 
known to the other versions. From more reliable sources, how- 
ever, we know that his name was Calpurnius, that he was a 
Briton and a Roman citizen, and that his home was at Banna- 
venta, which was probably in what is now southwest Wales. 
The Breton Buez differs further from all the other versions in 
calling the maiden Mari Jana. She, says the Breton poet, was 
sister of St. Germain (of Auxerre), but the others have it that 
she was sister of St. Martin of Tours. In any case, they agree 
in affirming that she was of French blood, and Calderon con- 
tents himself with informing us that Patrick, for he it is who 
was afterwards their son, was born 


De un caballero irlandes 
Y de una dama francesa. 


The proposals of marriage of Timandre and Mari Jana are 
carried out with much formality in the presence of the young 
lady and her brother, the count. Timandre is supported by his 
adviser, the vicar, who does most of the parleying for his client. 
The next scene takes place in the church. The vicar asks the 
names of the young couple: 

‘“‘My name is Timandre, at your service; in that name I 
was baptized into the faith and into the Church.” 

“And mine,” answered his betrothed, “is Mari Jana, also 
at your service.” | 

The Vicar: “Well, Timandre, are you willing to take this 
Mari Jana who is here present ?” 

Timandre: “ Yes.” 

‘‘And you, Mari Jana, do you also promise to take for your 
husband Sir Timandre ?” 

* Yes.” 

The vicar then addresses them a short homily on the mean- 
ing of the Sacrament of Matrimony, and, at the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the entire company go to the wedding feast. 

In general, the Breton author is better informed and more 
precise than the other writers I have quoted. It was five years, 
he tells us, before the prayers of this virtuous couple were an- 
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swered; “a thing,” he adds, “‘ of rare occurrence in that land.” 
The visitation of the angels at the birth of the child, and the 
scene of his baptism, take up considerable time in the action of 
the play, for the questions of the priest and the responses of 
the page and governess, who act as sponsors, are given in full, 
just as those of the priest and the child’s parents on the oc- 
casion of their marriage. At the command of the angel Gabriel, 
the name Patrick is given to the boy. One might suppose, 
from the silence of the Breton author on the subject, that Pat- 
rick was the only child of this marriage; but we learn from 
the other accounts that he had three sisters (or even five, ac- 
cording to a note in the Franciscan copy of Fiacc’s Hymn in 
Honor of St. Patrick) namely: Lupina, Ligrina, and Dorche— 
the two last are called Tygridia and Dorchea by Montalvan; 
of whom the first mentioned remained single, but the others 
married, and the second had twenty-three children, nephews of 
Patrick. 

These popular versions agree in saying that Patrick’s par- 
ents ended their days in a cloister; and the Breton author, pre- 
sumably to flatter some local community and without regard to 
the violent wrenching of the chronology, says that Timandre 
entered the order of St. Francis and that the mother of Patrick 
became a religious of the order of St. Clare. They had left 
the boy, a mere child, in the care and guardianship of the 
count, his mother’s brother, says the Breton author; but, say 
the others, it was to a lady, who according to the French ver- 
sion was his aunt, to whom he was entrusted. In any case, he 
was afterwards put to school with the faithful vicar, who, for a 
certain stipend, engaged to teach him reading, writing, and the 
catechism, the boy having expressed his preference for learning 
rather than for a martial career. He was only a lad of six when 
he performed miracles: he restored sight to the eyes of a man 
who had been blind from birth; and he could not have been 
much older, ten, eleven, or twelve years of age, according to 
the French version and Montalvan, when, by his prayers, he 
caused a deluge, which had come from the melted snow and 
threathened to destroy all the land, to subside. 

Meanwhile the devils have heard of the miraculous deeds of 
the child, and of the spread of the faith which he preaches, and, 
filled with alarm, they convene a council. As these scenes of 


deviltry are those in which the Breton playwrights and actors 
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made their master-stroke, and as the one before us is typical 
of the class, it will, perhaps, be well to translate word for word 
a portion of it. We can imagine the mirth of the spectators 
when some well-known local figure was held up to ridicule. 

Lucifer summons the princes of hell ‘‘ to stretch their legs,” 
and calls upon each to give an account of himself. “It’s a long 
time,” he cries, “since any one has come to the fire,” and he 
gnashes his teeth with rage. 

Beelzebub speaks: ‘‘ Prince, here’s a draper I’ve brought 
down. I pretended to be a simpleton and he gave false meas- 
ure. He measured his laces and ribbons too short and then 
sold them at twice what they were worth.” 

Asteroth speaks: “ I’ve trapped an inn-keeper that kept false 
accounts. He stole from his customers when their bellies were 
full, put water in the wine and vinegar, sold for eighteen sous 
an article worth fifteen, gave nine or ten eggs for a dozen, and 
charged five sous for an omelet fried in a sauce of watery cider 
and dishwater.” 

Satan, to whom had been entrusted the surveillance of Ire- 
land, reports: ‘“‘ There is a brat there who does more harm than 
a dozen of us. So I advise you to send some one else, if you 
wish, but I sha’n’t go there again.” The upshot of the wran- 
gle is that Asteroth proposes that some one seize Patrick and 
denounce him to the emperor, and Beelzebub volunteers to un- 
dertake the task, disguised as a laborer. 

The French version is the only one of the four that gives 
details of the well-known story of the capture of Patrick by pi- 
rates. The Breton simply mentions that Patrick was only eight 
years old at the time; but the French legend, which is nearer 
the facts in the case, has it that he was sixteen, and that his 
capture happened in this way: Patrick was walking along the 
seashore with a few companions, reciting the psalms, when he 
was taken prisoner and brought to the far end of the island, 
where he was sold to a prince of that land. This was the “ Em- 
peror” before whom Beelzebub led and accused Patrick; but, 
because of the boy’s tender age, he was punished by being sent 
away to a solitary place to watch his master’s sheep, which are 
substituted for the herds of swine of the native versions. 

Then follows a droll scene in the Breton Buez. Patrick is 
in the wilderness in prayer. God the Father sends the angel 
Victor to comfort him. But Victor, who, of course, is unknown 
to Patrick, first tries his patience: ‘‘ Good-day, young shepherd ; 
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what is new? You are quite lost to the world in this lonely 
place. Have done with your melancholy; enjoy yourself. I 
have cards; let us play a game and dance the steps I have 
learned at the academy.” 

Patrick protests that he knows no games, and, besides he has 
no money. 

“What sort of a man are you, anyway?” exclaims Victor. 
“A man lively and gay is worth the woods full of such bigots. 
Come, without ceremony, let us make ourselves at ease. Let 
us dance a little without more ado.” 

Finally, since Patrick does not yield to the temptation, the 
angel makes himself known. 

The germ of the story of the conversion of the two daugh- 
ters of the High King Loegaire by Patrick, Ethne the White 
and Fedelm the Red, is well known even in some of the ear- 
liest accounts of the saint’s life, but the Breton dramatist has 
taken the mere mention of the princesses in its source and 
made a story of his own out of their meeting with Patrick. 
The older sister accosts Patrick: ‘‘Good-day, shepherd. Come 
here. Tell me, are you content in this place? Two young 
ladies have come to see you, having heard that you are beau- 
tiful.” 

Patrick makes a move to escape their advances. “ Listen,” 
he says, ‘I am not used to talk to young ladies. That be- 
longs to people like you, not to a poor unfortunate so poorly 
dressed as I am.” 

He even loses his temper: ‘‘It would be better for you 
to go home and not have them looking for you for dinner. 
Hurry to your soup.” 

-As might be expected, the young ladies are greatly morti- 
fied at having their charms and blandishments so ruthlessly re- 
buffed, and they threaten to-report him to their father. But, 
it is hardly necessary to add, they are finally converted to the 
doctrine professed by Patrick. 

The following scene represents the emperor asleep. An 
angel stands at his right side, at his left stands Lucifer, who 
says: “Courage, courage, my son. Have no fear in the world. 
I will protect you when you are oppressed.” 

The Angel: ‘‘ What, do you believe in the tdols ?” 

Asteroth: “It’s a great pity if he doesn’t believe in them, 
old imbecile.” 

The Angel: ‘‘ Alas, whoever does not believe will be lost.” 
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The Devil: “You lie in your face. In this way they will 
be saved.” 

The Angel: “It will be a misfortune if they believe in them.” 

Asteroth: ‘“‘ Away from here, or I will close your beak. 
For he is ours, have no doubt in the world.” 

Patrick’s life with the cruel emperor has become so unen- 
durable that the angel buys his release for 20,000 crowns, and 
the second act concludes with another scene of devilry. 

Lucifer : “‘ Good-day, companions, I’ve come back to see you. 
Don’t be surprised if I’m late, for, without exaggeration, I’ve been 
traveling all over the parishes of the diocese of Tréguier. Well, 
Asteroth, have you succeeded in putting Patrick under your law?” 

Asteroth: ‘“‘ All the devils together are no match for him. 
Z have tried hard enough to tempt him—” 

“‘The deuce. You're a fine fellow, when a little chap causes 
you such embarrassment. If J were at his heels, I’d have him 
in the net—” 

Asteroth: ‘ All the nets in the whole of hell are not enough, 
I tell you, old stinkard, to catch a man who is in the grace of 
God. You fool yourself, if you think so.” 

Lucifer: ‘‘ What, wretch! I’ll teach you to speak here- 
after in more proper terms. There, take that on your side, 
old heedless ingrate. One like you doesn’t earn his bread.” 

The different versions do not agree as to what happened to 
Patrick on the journey to France, which followed his release 
from the tyrant in Ireland. Some of them say it was St. Mar- 
tin at Tours, others that it was St. Germain at Auxerre whom 
he visited, and by whom he was ordained to the priesthood. 
Having expressed a desire to visit “‘the house of Monsieur 
St. Peter,” he set out for Rome. On the way, he was inspired 
to visit a hermit named Justus who, says the French version, 
lived on an island in the Tyrrhenian sea, by which we know 
from reliable documents that the island of Lerins is meant, or, 
according to the Breton mystery, in the heart of a great for- 
est which we may suppose was on the Alps or Apennines. 

When Patrick came up to the hermitage he called to the 
hermit: ‘‘Holy father, open your door to me, I pray you, for 
the night has come and I do not know where to go.” 

‘“Who is it wishes to enter?’’ asked the hermit. “I can- 
not give lodging in any way.” 

“I am a priest on my way to Rome, and I pray you. to 
support me this night.” 
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“Tell me your name, and we will see. If you are that 
Patrick, surely I will take you in.” For it had been revealed 
to Justus that Patrick would pass that way, and he had re- 
ceived from heaven a scepter or crosier which he was to de- 
liver to Patrick on his coming. One form of - story dates 
from as early as the ninth century. 

By confusion with his predecessor, Palladius, Patrick is said 
to have arrived in Rome in the pontificate of Celestine I., who 
conferred upon him the benefice and archbishopric of Ireland. 
The Breton mystery brings us to the Eternal City, where we 
find Patrick conversing with the Pontiff and the cardinals. On 
his return home, Patrick crosses France and again visits his 
uncle, who provides him with “ chalice, missal, and ornaments,” 
for, as he says, in the land to which Patrick is about to go 
there are no furnishings. 

Patrick, the legend continues, landed on the coast of Lein- 
ster, where he remained some time, and then embarked for 
Ulster in the northern part of the island, where Leogarius, who 
is the Loegaire of Irish history, reigned. Now this king, whom 
the Breton mystery calls Garius, had planned, at the instiga- 
tion of the devils, to destroy the apostle, and at the sugges- 
tion of Beelzebub, he sent his chief prince to the church where 
Patrick was saying Mass, with a pistol in his hand to shoot 
him; but, as he is about to fire, a thunderbolt hurls him to 
the ground. This incident is also a reworking of one of Pat- 
rick’s adventures with the Druids told of in some of the early 
accounts of his life, how the chief Druid tried to kill Patrick, 
but the saint raised his hand and cursed him, and he fell dead, 
' burned up before the eyes of all. From here on, event follows 
event in quick succession. St. Brigit, who, by the way, is as- 
sociated with Patrick only in the more recent lives, appears 
and announces to Patrick the secrets which God has to reveal 
to him. A stage direction follows: Here a light will be made 
in the sky. One of the inhabitants of Ireland cries out: ‘‘ Look, 
look, in the air, a great light full of brightness. I dare not 
venture; I will wait no longer to understand it. I am going 
to call people. I find here a miracle.”” (He calls at the dcor): 
‘‘James, James. Come out quickly. I am greatly perplexed at 
what I see. Look, in the air is a light like a triumphant sun.” 

James in turn calls another: ‘‘ William, come, my friend. 
We are in fear here. There is a burning torch in the air 
above our house.” They fall on their knees. Brigit explains 
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that it is a sign of the joys prepared for Patrick in heaven. 
God descends, a crosier in his hand, and leads Patrick to the 
mouth of a cavern which serves as entrance to the miraculous 
Purgatory. God promises Patrick that he will suffer no tor- 
ment at the hour of death, for He will come promptly with 
his angels to receive him. 

Patrick speaks to the bystanders: ‘‘ My vicar-general, and 
you my people, the time has come that has been fixed to pay 
tribute to Jesus, my Savior. All that receive life must some- 
time die. It is not the fear of death that is my greatest re- 
gret. My greatest sorrow is to leave behind the Irish. I have 
always remembered them in my prayers, and in my sacrifices 
I prayed forthem. This much has been accomplished: I have 
obtained from Jesus, our Messias, a new Purgatory, created in 
my name, and, because of me, it has been privileged: Who- 
ever passes twenty-four hours within it will efface whatever 
offences he has committed in this world. Yonder it is, near 
the valley. Comé with me, we will visit it together.” 

A host of angels appear in the air singing Gloria in excel- 
sis Deo. Patrick, from within the Purgatory, addresses his fare- 
well to the pains and torments of the world, and the mystery 
concludes with another scene of diadblerie. Lucifer and Beel- 
zebub had promised Satan, when we saw them last, that they 
would act diligently on their mission, and not come back empty- 
handed. And now we find them condoling with each other, 
for they have got no game, and they are afraid they will be 
struck and beaten. A happy thought occurs to Beelzebub: 
“There is no chance of success in this land. Come, let us go 
to Toulouse to get Louis Ennius. I saw him less than a week 
ago living riotiously and quarrelsome and cuddling the pretty 
girls. Come, we sha’n’t have any trouble in taking him.” 

The vulgar versions of the life of St. Patrick reckon that 
he lived to the age of 120 or even 130 or 132 years. Accord- 
ing to the equally unsubstantiated statements of the French 
version we are considering here, and the Spanish of Montalvan, 
he was 113 years of age when he died. His burial place was the 
city of Dun, or Dunio as the word stands in Montalvan, which 
represents the historical Diin Lethglasse, which contests with 
Saul the honor of containing the bones of the Irish apostle. The 
true year of his death was 461, on the 17th of March. The 
legendary accounts disagree with this, and also with each other. 
The French version offers the 20th of April, in the year 463; 
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Montalvan the 16th of that month, in the year 493, and in the 
pontificate of Pope Felix. These and other attempts at syn- 
chronizing are overlooked by the Breton poet. It was suffi- 
cient for him to have produced a preface to and an explanation 
of that other play which, in his eye, was of greater importance, 
and to the performance of which he invites his audience to re- 
turn on the morrow. 

I cannot bring this short analysis of the “‘ Buez or Life of St. 
Patrick” to a better close than by giving a translation of the 
Epilogue which followed it. It offers considerable information 
concerning the spectators, the author, and the actors, and the 
obstacles and encouragement which they might expect to meet 
with in the course of the play. The Epilogue was the capital 
piece of a mystery and was technically known as the Jdouguet. 
It must be remembered that these dramas were given on a tem- 
porary stage in the open air and that it required several days 
to play one mystery entire. As the reciter of the Epilogue, 
who was always the best actor of the troupe, declaimed in 
flowery terms, the assistants passed among the audience taking 
up the collection with which to defray the expenses of the 
production. 

EPILOGUE. © 

Good people, generous people, people of every noble qual- 
ity, your favorable attention towards us to-day puts us under 
deep obligations, if we had the capacity, to thank you from 
the centre of our hearts. 

But, good people, relying on the patience which you have 
continued to show to-day in our favor, I make bold to thank 
you, so far as I am able, on the part of the actors. 

Monsieur the pastor and all the priests have favored us in 
every way, and, in recompense, I thank them and the joy of 
Paradise I wish them. 

Then the nobles, the people of quality, who have shown us 
every civility, in return we pray for them and I wish them the 
glory of Paradise. 

Next, the young clerics and the people of the pen, as well 
as the citizens, I thank, and in turn I wish them, too, the glory 
of Paradise. 

Besides, the heiresses, as many as are present, I thank warm- 
heartedly for having shown us perfect attention, and I ask for 

them joy in heaven. 
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I thank you from my heart, young people, and I wish you 
a thousand good fortunes, the wealth of the world, many chil- 
dren, and the happiness of Paradise afterwards. 

And I ask excuse of all, and once more I invite you all to 
come to-morrow, if it be your pleasure. I hope that there will 
be three times as many as there are to-day. 

If we have displeased anybody to-day, we promise to sat- 
isfy you to-morrow. We will spend our time and will take 
every pains that we may be able to satisfy every one. 

I do not doubt that there will be some hanger-on who, on 
the way home or while eating his bowl full, will find a thorn 
to attach to each of us; I see mine already dragging behind me. 

But those that are wise and well-intentioned will let them 
have their say and invite them, if they know their business, to 
come to-morrow and to give a lesson. 

The mystery which you will see is that of Louis Ennius, 
which we will play, by the grace of Jesus, with the best per- 
sons who are able to give it. Then, come all in bands, let no 
one remain at home. 

Now, I have another thing to ask of you: Let every one 
bring, without fail, a six-real piece; fifteen-sous piece, rolls of 
farthings, and four-sous pieces will not be refused. 

It is to help pay for our supper. And you, company, if 
you wish to join us in drinking a drop, we will do it most 
willingly before we leave. 

Finally, company, this is your duty. But, those who may 
not have a sou, come just the same and we will strive, all of 
us, to do our part and satisfy you before you leave for home. 

O glorious St. Patrick, you who are in heaven, be our ad- 
vocate now before God. With true heart, I make our request 
and that of all who have come to hear us. 

Our end and our design and inclination is to imitate you 
in every way, in order that, by your example, we may over- 
come sin and be victorious over our enemies. 

Glorious St. Patrick, crowned with glory, cause us to imi- 
tate your life in this world, that, having followed your example, 
we may share in the glory and the joy. 

In this way I began, in this way I end. I pray you, com- 
pany, excuse us. To-morrow, by the grace of God, we promise 
to do better. I am, with true heart, your faithful servant. 























A NATIVE SING-SONG. 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


‘* They are rhymes rudely strung with intent less 

Of sound than of words, 

In lands where bright blossoms are scentless 
And songless bright birds ; 

Where with fire and fierce drought on her tresses 

Insatiable summer oppresses 

Sere woodlands and sad wildernesses 
And faint flocks and herds. 


“Where in dreariest days, when all dews end 

And all winds are warm, 

Wild winter's large flood-gates are loosen’d 
And floods, freed by storm, 

From broken-up fountain heads, dash on 

Dry deserts with long pent-up passion— 

Here rhyme was first framed without fashion 
Song shaped without form.” 


—Adam Lindsay Gordon. 





fie. was after the rains. The distant river was a rush- 
} ing torrent; in the by-wash the bull-frogs made 
merry; and from the creek close by came the 
joyful swish and swirl of running water, that 
slipped along between wet, muddy banks. 

In the group of trees gray ‘possums swung from bough to 
bough. Higher up, on the withered limb of a dead gum, a 
row of laughing jackasses made the air ring with their mirth. 
Sometimes it was just a faint schoolgirl titter. Sometimes it 
was a manly guffaw, suggestive of a deep chest and good lung 
power. Then while one listened the loud laugh gradually sub- 
sided into a husky, worn-out chuckle—a comfortable sort of 
chuckle that one might expect from an elderly gentleman with 
a good digestion and a double chin. 

But before the chuckle has quite died out, the solemn-look- 
ing bird at the end of the branch, gives a last feeble splutter. 
It seems as if he didn’t want to laugh, but that he couldn’t 
help it; as if the surrounding country, viewed from the bare 
arm of a gum-tree, was about the funniest thing in creation. 
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Accordingly he relapsed into another peal of exquisite enjoy- 
ment. This appears to tickle the fancy of his companions, and 
again the row of gray-brown birds go off into fresh roars of 
laughter, until the wonder is that they do not roll off their 
eerie perch; or develop permanent hysterics. As it is—if one 
may subscribe to a belief to the transmigration of souls—they 
look like a row of departed humorists who are cracking jokes 
in the loneliness of the scrub. 

For the rest, it is a faint heart that never rejoices, and the 
advent of the rains in the back-country is enough to freshen 
up the most confirmed pessimist. 

For thirteen long months not a drop had fallen; before that 
again but little; and with each successive month, the land had 
been getting more and more parched and dry. First the grass 
withered and died; then the stock drooped and lost flesh; final- 
ly the patient earth cried out in bitterness because of her in- 
ability to succor these things of the wild. 

It almost seemed as if the spirit of the Bushland lay under 
a curse. For instead of the beautiful syren whose voice was 
like some strange new music heard from afar, and whose call 
was potent to lure the strong and the young of heart from 
across the seas to worship at her lonely shrine, here, through- 
out the dry season, she sat huddled up on the withered plains 
like some evil witch, haggard and brown, watching, with cruel, 
gleaming eyes, the death-throes of the Northwest. 

But even in the dry season the sky would give promise of 
rain: just a tiny cloud at dawn that floated over the edge of 
the horizon. Then the sun would get up and peremptorily order 
the cloud back whence it came; seeing which, the station au- 
thorities would use language that is not adapted to cold print, 
nor at all kind to the back country. 

A drought is one of those things that has no age limit. It 
may last thirteen months, or thirteen years, or— But to the 
pastoralist, whose money lies in stock, it matters little to him, 
after that, how long it lasts. Thirteen years is his age limit 
anyhow. Before that, he is probably in the hands of the banks. 
After that, if he’s not “ broke,” he is lucky. 

In the Australian capitals no one wants rain; in spite of 
which it comes. Out back men pray for it without ceasing— 
and it stays away. Why this should be is not for any man to 
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say, but it seems likely that the prayers of the Northwest get 
hung up in transit; or else the petitions melt before they have 
time to mount—out there on the red hot plains. 

But, however it is, when the rains come, the entire world 
of the Northwest gives thanks. 

To the native camp on every sheep and cattle run it is a 
time of festival; the breaking up of the dry season being cele- 
brated in a big corroboree or native sing-song. At such times 
a fat bullock and a sack of flour, are sent down from the home- 
stead, in testimony of the white man’s good will. 

But of course the advent of the rain was a foregone conclu- 
sion to the native camp. The rain was bound to come up at 
that particular time, for did not the native rain-bringer promise 
it would come on that very day? Did he not go forth alone 
to have speech with it, far away in the scrub, where no eye 
might see the magic that he wrought? and where none might 
give ear to his spell? For the rain-bringer is a mighty man, 
and his ways are enveloped in power and mystery. At his bid- 
ding the clouds join hands. He speaks, and the rain falls. Ver- 
ily his cunning is like to that of the white man, in whose hands 
are the secrets of the earth. 

To discuss the methods of the rain-bringer is likely to bring 
evil in its wake; a possibility which no man of the tribe would 
voluntarily incur. Consequently, it is difficult to glean accurate 
information on the subject. But in the absence of direct inspi- 
ration, and forming deductions by the light of nature alone, the 
procedure appears to be somewhat as follows: 

A coolamon, or wooden vessel, is borrowed from a mia-mia. 
The coolamon is then filled with crystalline stones, which are 
broken up and well pounded, to the accompaniment of muttered 
incantations. This done, the rain-bringer severs a vein in his 
left arm, allowing the warm blood to flow upon the crushed 
stones, which he then mixes with great care. Finally, his wordy 
spell being ended, he buries the coolamon in the dry bed of the 
creek. 

After that it rains—or it does not, as the case may be. If 
it does not, the rain-bringer knows that some malign influence 
is at work. Perhaps some one has watched while he cast the 
spell. And as Adam said in the garden: “ Lord! it was the 
woman,” so here in the Australian wilderness the rain-bringer 
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seeks out a native gin and belabors her with a heavy stick. If 
the gin is innocent, so much the worse for the gin. Anyhow 
the rain-bringer has done his part; besides which, when he 
beats a gin his arm is strengthened by a million and one pre- 
cedents. Has any one sinned? says the world of men. Cher- 
chez la femme. Thus the primeval curse works itself out, even 
to the end. 

On the other hand, should a peeping gin have flouted the 
sacred mysteries, and should the rain come down in spite of 
feminine iniquity—then her baneful influence is ignored. While 
the tribe give themselves up to rejoicing in anticipation of the 
rain corroboree which is to be. 

At the station camp at Ulladulla, the word had gone round 
that the manager was to start at daybreak for the Mudgee 
homestead, forty miles away across the plain. This seemed a 
good opportunity for the Ulladulla blacks to send a letter to 
the rest of the tribe who were encamped on the adjoining run. 

Now the black man’s letter differs considerably from the 
white man’s letter. To begin with, it boasts of no writing, nor 
signature, nor address. It is just a notched stick, of which ev- 
ery notch represents a separate item of news. Then, too, it 
does not matter whether the native letter ever reaches its des- 
tination, because no one can read it when it gets there. In- 
deed, the charm of the native letter lies in its infinite possi- 
bilities. It may mean anything, or it may mean nothing, ac- 
cording to the co-operation and good will of the messenger who 
undertakes its safe delivery. 

And since the letter, to be effectual, needs to be explained 
to, and understood by, the appointed carrier, it follows that the 
said messenger must possess certain gifts of mind and heart if 
he is to acquit himself of his trust. The meaning of the let- 
ter, in fact, depends upon him. If he is silent, then the stick 
is dumb. If he will not speak to the men of the tribe, neither 
will the stick. 

So the old black boy, in his fluttering cotton shirt, stands 
outside the homestead, and reads aloud his letter to the “big 
feller boss,” who has consented to act as intermediary between 
the two camps. The reading takes time; for the black fellow 
feels the importance of the occasion. Therefore he begins very 
slowly: First notch—and the old man puts his finger upon it 
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impressively—‘“‘ piccaninny come up”; Second notch—here the 
brown, shrivelled finger moves slowly up the stick—-‘‘ one-eyed 
gin sick’; Third notch, “plenty game on the flats”; Fourth 
notch—and the old bent figure gesticulates with emphasis— 
“rain corroboree down the creek, big feller moon.” 

That is the sum total of the letter; in all, four notches. In 
reality, itis only the last item that counts. It means that the 
tribe will gather when the moon is at the full; and that, at the 
point where the two runs meet, they will celebrate the coming 
of the rains. 

When the appointed night comes, all the scattered members 
of the tribe have arrived at the trysting place: black boys, 
gins, piccaninnies—all are there for the native sing-song. And 
because it is their gala night, the black boys revert to the cos- 
tume which was customary among their fathers before the com- 
ing of the white man. To-night they are men of the tribe 
once more; hunters in the waste places; trackers in the wild, 
warriors of the old native stock, whose territory of old was the 
entire island continent. To-night every blanket is shed; every 
cotton shirt discarded. Such things belong to the limitations of 
life in a station camp. Save for a loin cloth, each man is now 
nude. His chest and back are painted in bars of alternate scarlet 
and white. His hair is stiffened up with yellow clay, and round 
his neck is a string of smooth round stones gathered in the bed 
of the creek. 

In the foreground sit the warriors in a semi-circle, each 
armed with a shield and a spear, or other native implement. 
Behind them the camp-fires flare and blaze in the white light 
of the moon, the flames casting their ruddy reflection across the 
running water of the creek. Ranged alongside are a dozen black 
gins in a row. 

The voices of the black fellows float out intermittently across 
the night in muffled murmurs, as if the time and place were 
sacred. They are waiting for the given signal. Presently the 
sound of subdued voices is broken by a long low wail. Very 
softly it steals out at first, like a whisper that creeps through 
the lonely places in the scrub. Then, little by little, it grows 
louder and stronger, until it opens out into a wild cry of deso- 
lation. It fills the air with its note of intense, unutterable sor- 
row. Like a spirit that knows no hope it seems to moan aloud, 
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beating its wings against the bosom of the night. Now the 
sound dies down in a temporary lull, and again it breaks forth 
in bitter wailing, suggestive of the cry that sounded of old over 
the doomed cities of the plain. Ebbing and flowing, rising and 
falling, the voices of the gins float out across the moonlight in 
sobbing waves of sound, until the echoes reach out into the 
far distance and are lost in the boree scrub. 

This is the customary prelude to every corroboree. Nay, 
more, the chorus of the gins forms the musical background to 
the entire sing-song; their dirge-like chant being the accom- 
paniment to the war-dances throughout the night. 

Backwards and forwards they bend, this row of wailing wo- 
men, while all the time, without ceasing, they beat together 
two pieces of wood. 

Presently a warrior rises to his feet and brandishes a boom- 
erang, preparatory to beginning his story. The voices of the 
gins are now silent. Each is straining her ears for the recital 
of the hunter. 

Perhaps it is a story of a pompoo murra—z. ¢., a handful of 
eggs. This artificial nest is carefully filled with stones, the sight 
of which is supposed to arouse the envy of the wild ducks, who, 
not to be outdone, straightway begin to lay in similar nests, 
of their own making. So the hunter launches out into a con- 
centrated account of the pompoo murra that he made in the 
swamps where the wild duck were in plenty. Smooth and white 
were the stones that he had gathered. And the nest was like 
that which the birds themselves made—so cunningly was it con- 
trived among the reeds in the river bed. And the wild ducks 
came and built them a nest close beside the pompoo murra 
where the creek swirls along through the flats. 

It is a long drawn-out tale, but the semi-circle of black 
figures remains immovable; each pair of eyes is fixed on 
the speaker; every mind is intent in the development of the 
story. 

At the end of the tale, the warrior steps out into the fore- 
ground and again waves aloft his boomerang, whereupon three 
or more men of the tribe step out from the ranks and together 
they begin a slow, solemn dance. Meanwhile the row of gins, 
like a Greek chorus, take up the weird chant once more. 

The dancers now retire, and for the next ten minutes there 
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is a subdued jabber-jabber among the dark groups as they 
squat around in their original semi-circle. 

Then another figure stands up, his shield on one arm, while 
in his right hand he grasps his spear. This time it may be a 
tale of the taldra, z. ¢., kangaroo; or else it concerns the cool- 
burri—otherwise the emu, of the flying feet—which he has 
hunted in the silent places of the back country. Or perhaps it 
is a story of the goonery (wood duck), for which he has lain in 
wait, while the shadows lengthened and the moon came up. 

Another speaker perchance will relate his prowess in spear- 
ing fish, quia murra, in the withered creek. Each time it is 
the recital of some hunting episode—some incident in the life 
of the open; and with rapt attention is each tale drunk in by 
the members of the tribe as they sit rigid and motionless in the 
white light of the moon. 

But now the corroboree nears its end. The dancers have 
grown weary; the story-tellers have relapsed into silence. It is 
time for the feast. 

And while the native groups gather round their camp-fires, 
intent on cooking their meat, the moon pales at the approach 
of the dawn. 











FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


MEVER wistful, ever detached, Francis Thompson 
has passed out of the shadows into the truth. 
The world has lost a great poet—great in the 
searching quality of his vision and in the constant 

sublimity of his most passionate conviction; and 
we Catholics have lost most of all. For no English poet has 
voiced the Catholic spirit, whether in sorrow or delight, more 
nobly than he; and none with such intimate freedom and as- 
surance. 

The instinct of the Faith was in him and it breathes in all 
his utterance. And yet he was not a “religious” poet, in the 
narrow sense in which the term is commonly used; he seldom 
sang the praises of the saints, though when he did it was with 
a neighborly understanding and ecstatic adoration of the faith 
which formed the saint. He seldom sang about Catholicism, 
but he took an even better way—he carried the spirit of Cath- 
olicism with him into the highways and byways of the world’s 
life, and whatever he found true and noble in this life, the 
Catholic spirit within him appropriated to itself, purifying 
earthly things of mere ‘earthliness and investing them with a 
Catholic immortality. In this he was akin to his sainted name- 
sake of Assisi. He himself might not be a saint, but the bur- 
den of his poetry is the enduring beauty of sanctity in mortal 
life. In all his poems he has uttered no word which has not 
made the Catholic spirit richer in its consciousness of itself; 
he has touched no human emotion but in the spirit of the 
faith of the saints; and yet, how enduringly, elementally hu- 
man his spirit is! He came very near in his poetry to the 
realization of his desire: 





Ah! let the sweet birds of the Lord 
With earth’s waters make accord: 
Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 
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Fruit of the Hesperides 

Burnish take on Eden-trees, 

The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows! 


To him the solution of all earth’s mysteries was to be found 
in the mysteries of the faith, and in his own thought the law- 
lessness of undisciplined nature found a higher freedom and an 
ultimate peace in the redemptive law of Christ. And he was 
so rightly fitted to utter this harmony of nature and grace, 
because in him the emotion of nature and the wisdom of faith 
came so spontaneously and surely and blended so easily. He 
had not to reason out the essential harmonies of human emo- 
tion with the law of Christ; his very instinct was too entirely 
Catholic; and so he struck the- chords of emotion freely and 
there came forth Catholic melody. 

Perhaps the moral quality which dominates most evidently 
his poetry is its sensitive purity; a purity not of negation or ef- 
fort, but a positive quality of soul which purified whatever of earth 
it touched. Not since Dante has poet so transfigured the passion 
of human love with the purity of Catholic thought, and at the 
same time left it so convincingly human. Beatrice might accept 
the homage of “‘ Love in Dian’s Lap” and yet remain the inviolate 
mistress of spiritualized passion. Was ever homage at once so 
passionate and chaste as that conveyed in the following lines: 


Lady who hold’st on me dominion ! 
Within your spirit’s arms I stay me fast 
Against the fell 

Immitigate ravening of the gates of hell; 

And claim my right in you, most hardly won, 

Of chaste fidelity upon the chaste: 

Hold me and hold by me, lest both should fall 
‘ (O in high escalade high companion! ) 

Even in the breach of Heaven’s assaulted wall. 

Like to a wind-sown sapling grow I from 

The clift, Sweet, of your skyward-jetting soul,— 

Shook by all gusts that sweep it, overcome 

By all its clouds incumbent: O be true 


To your soul, dearest, as my life to you! 
VOL. LXXXVI.—31 
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For if that soil grow sterile, then the whole 
Of me must shrivel, from the topmost shoot 
Of climbing poesy, and my life, killed through, 
Dry down and perish to the foodless root. 


O therefore you who are 
What words, being to such mysteries 
As raiment to the body is, 
Should rather hide than tell; 
Chaste and intelligential love: 
Whose form is as a grove 
Hushed with the cooing of an unseen dove; 
Whose spirit to my touch thrills purer far 
Than is the tingling of a silver bell ; 
Whose body other ladies well might bear 
As soul,—yea, which it profanation were 
For all but you to take as fleshly woof, 
Being spirit truest proof; 
Whose spirit sure is lineal to that 
Which sang Magnificat : 
Chastest, since such you are, 
Take this curbed spirit of mine, 
Which your own eyes invest with light divine, 
For lofty love and high auxiliar 
In daily exalt emprise 
Which outsoars mortal eyes; 
This soul which on your soul is laid, 
As maid’s breast against the breast of maid; 
Beholding how your own I have engraved 
On it, and with what purging thoughts have laved 
This love of mine from all mortality. 
Indeed the copy ‘is a painful one, 
And with long labour done! 
O if you doubt the thing you are, lady, 
Come then, and look in me; 
Your beauty, Dian, dress and contemplate 
Within a pool to Dian consecrate ! 
Unveil this spirit, lady, when you will, 
For unto all but you ’tis veiléd still: 
Unveil, and fearless gaze there, you alone, 
And if you love the image—’tis your own! 
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I have quoted this passage at some length because it so 
well illustrates the high spiritual quality of his most passionate 
utterance. How far removed is passion such as is here ex- 
pressed from the passion of the Elizabethan poets! One might, 
perhaps, profitably contrast the one with the other; and note 
on the one hand the mere earthliness of passion, which at its 
best would draw heaven down to earth, and on the other, the 
spiritual sensitiveness which lifts the earth heavenwards and 
catches in the present emotion something of an eternal aspira- 
tion. The comparison would be illustrative of the spirit of 
Catholicism as opposed to the spirit of secularism. In the one 
case the spirit in man is made to subserve earthly passion; in the 
other earthly passion is made to subserve the life of the spirit 
of faith. Purity in the best of the Elizabethan poetry means 
hardly more than fidelity to the one in the delight of the flesh; 
with the Catholic poet the delight is poised in the higher re- 
gion of the soul, not violently, but as taken up there by pas- 
sion itself. With him there is no effort in piercing the out- 
ward form to arrive at the inward spirit; to the spirituality of 
his own thought the outward form is hardly a barrier; he is 
in truth but at intervals conscious of the material lodgment in 
which the spirit dwells: 


How should I gauge what beauty is her dole, 
Who cannot see her countenance for her soul; 
As birds see not the casement for the sky? 
And as ’tis check they prove its presence by, 
I know not of her body till I find 

My flight debarred the heaven of her mind. 


Was it not thus that St. Francis of Assisi regarded all 
creation ? and that Dante gazed on Beatrice? But with what 
impatience an Elizabethan poet would have thrown the senti- 
ment aside! 

It is good in these days, when the emotion of human love 
is taken so cheaply and debased so easily, that a Catholic poet 
should have once again invested it with a sacramental glory 
and given it a regal grace; and it would be well for the world 
could its sons and daughters be brought to gaze upon it as it 
reigns transfigured in the verse of Francis Thompson. 

But the purity and spirituality of his emotion was bought 
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at a price. It imposed upon him a certain reverential aloof- 
ness even in intimacy. However beloved, there is an inner 
sanctuary in the life of the creature which cannot admit any 
earthly lover, but only the Divine Creator. Undisciplined pas- 
sion is impatient of the mystery of life; it would tear away the 
veils that it might gain an entire property in the object de- 
sired. Not so the chaste passion of the poet; he bows in awe 
before the mystery of each individual soul, and recognizes in 
the mystery the higher claim of God. That inner sanctuary he 
will not dare to touch lest the judgment of Ozias befall him: 


The sweetest wife on sweetest marriage-day,— 
Their souls at grapple in mid-way, 
Sweet to her sweet may say: 


“I take you to my inmost heart, my true!” 
Ah, fool! but there is one heart you 
Shall never take him to! 


The hold that falls not when the town is got, 
The heart’s heart, whose immuréd plot 
Hath keys yourself keep not. 


Its keys are at the cincture hung of God; 
Its gates are trepidant to His nod; 
By Him its floors are trod. 


The intimate sense of each creature’s individuality, as ex- 
pressed in these lines, and of the direct relation between this 
individuality and the exclusive property of God in his creature, 
is of the essence of purity as the Catholic conceives it. 

We do not wonder that emotion tempered in this wise should 
have led him to the very portals of a love higher than the 
creaturely, or that his sensitive soul should not at times feel 
the inadequacy of any creature to satisfy a heart attuned to so 
high an aspiration, pulsating with so refined a passion. When 
all the house seems filled with the desired presence, there is 

et 
. The hold that falls not when the town is got, 


into which no creature can enter but God only; and where only 
the presence of God can bring peace and joy. And when the 
outer chambers of the heart have their tenant, but the inner 
remains untenanted, then to the clean of heart comes that poign- 
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ant loneliness, that tumultuous sense of want amidst plenty, 
which of all aches is the keenest. And so we pass, not unex- 
pectedly, from the elevated passion in ‘Love in Dian’s Lap” 
into the mystical torrent of ‘‘The Hound of Heaven”—of which 
poem it has been well said that it alone “should suffice to give 
the author his rightful place among the immortals.” ‘The 
Hound of Heaven” is the outpouring of a passionate emotion 
which has reached out to the very Infinite and, aghast at its own 
venture, turns back and flees, thinking to find its heaven in less 
intense height. For it is afraid lest finding God it must lose its 
neighborly fellow. creature and become in some way alien to itself: 
and not for all infinite delight can it endure this alienation. 


For, though I knew His love Who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside. 


Fearful, the soul flees, yet ever the Divine Love follows, claim- 
ing the soul for itself. It seeks shelter ‘“‘in face of man or maid,” 
but these only show him his ‘‘ own betrayal in their constancy ” ; 
he turns to little children, but their angels pluck them from him; 
then does he approach nature; and for a while in her “delicate 
fellowship” he thinks he has found peace, yet, 


With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 


the Divine Love hunts him down, and at last he lay smitten 
utterly. Let it be noted how the soul has fled for refuge from 
its Divine pursuivant, only to those who are constant to him, 
not to his betrayers. For the soul is in real need of him; only 
it does not know him in his transcendence; it would have him 
come down amongst his creatures and enjoy him there; it has 
yet to learn that it may find the creature in him. And this it 
learns in the moment of its surrender. It is a great poem; yet 
to be understood aright, it must be read in relation to its com- 
panion poems. 

Disease had laid its hand early in life upon Francis Thomp- 
son, perhaps it helped to keep him to the end in that simple, 
detached spirit which was a fitting raiment for a mind so pure; 
perhaps, too, it was the cause of certain external habits which 
seemed so incongruous with a soul so refined. He himself was 
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content that the world should take him simply as the singer or 
dreamer of dreams, and he was jealous that no song or dream 
of his should be false to the ideal which he worshipped. But 
with himself he was not content. 

There were times when he felt the stirring of something 
more than a singer; when the aspiration of the saint flitted 
across his soul, creating there a deep discontent with himself. 
Very humble did such moments leave him, gently, enduringly 
humble. In the back courts of the Temple would he stand, with 
his eyes piercingly gazing into the sanctity beyond, not envious 
of the saints who had reached there, but thankful that they 
were there; and thankful, too, that his dreaming was true to the 
sanctity he adored. Because of this fidelity he claimed in his 
inmost desire—humbly indeed yet insistently—some fellowship 
with them. It was his hope in life; let us believe it was his 
peace in death. This hope gave to his unworldliness of soul 
something more than the unknowing unworldliness of the child, 
even a glow of otherworldliness. Fondly does this hope appear 
in the poem entitled “‘A Judgment in Heaven.” It begins, 
expressing the spiritual attitude of a life-time: 


Athwart the sod which is treading for God the poet paced 
with his splendid eyes. 


And what he sees is his own judgment. The singer in him is 
there, “ where God’s light lay large’’; but 
clasping the singer’s glories clings 
A dingy creature, even to laughter cloaked and clad in 
patchwork things: 


The singer’s earthly form. 


Better thou wov’st thy woof of life than thou didst weave 
thy woof of song! 


is the judgment of the sacred crowd. But there are two there 
who understand the poet better. 


“Turn yon robe,” spake Magdalen, “‘of torn bright song, 
and see and feel.” 

They turned the raiment, saw and felt what their turning 
did reveal— 

All the inner surface piled with bloodied hairs, like hairs 
of steel. . 
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And the poet is saved by suffering which his song has 
brought him—suffering patiently borne as the price of song. 
Those who knew Francis Thompson will feel the pathos of these 
verses, burdened with so personal a note; but they will be glad 
that in his judgment of himself the rhymer as well as the singer 
would not be found unworthy: 


Take, Princess Mary, of thy good grace, two spirits greater 
than they know. 


Yet to appreciate the dead poet aright, one must turn from 
these poems of deeper burden to his poems on children. In 
some respects these latter poems exhibit him in the character 
in which he more easily revealed himself to his friends; the 
deeper burden being kept with a delicate reticence more exclu- 
sively for his song. The simple gaiety breaking easily through 
the subdued pain of his life, like a child’s laughter through its 
tears, the somewhat wayward fun which would come as a sigh 
of relief into his most serious moods, and the moan which would 
come in spite of himself at the end of an hour’s quiet merri- 
ment—all this is reflected in his poems when he wandered into 
“the nurseries of heaven.” In truth he was at home there 
where the spirit of childhood lives; happy, perhaps, for him if 
he could always have abided there; and yet no, for he would 
then have missed the bliss and the wisdom which grow only 
-in the midst of pain. 

But it was as with a sense of native freedom that he came 
into the city of the child, and felt the cool breath of childhood 
upon his brow. His spirit would then relax into smiles and 
quaint frolic, as witness ‘‘The Making of Viola,” and “ The 
Daisy,” and the lilt in the verse and thought of “ Ex Ore In- 
fantium.” Yet ever at the end there comes the moan of one 
who has drunk too deeply of the sorrow of life ever to forget 
the pain which is latent in the cradle of the child. For a while 
he will play at the sweet make-believes of childhood, only to 
remember that life is not a make-believe. 


A child and a man paced side by side, 
Treading the skirts of eventide; 

But between the clasp of his hand and hers 
Lay, felt not, twenty withered years. 
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And the man is happy as the child as long as the withered 
years are not felt; but felt they will shortly be, brought to re- 
membrance “in swift child’s whim.” 

Peace be to his soul who, in his earthly life, knew so little 
of the soul’s peace, but whose message has brought calm strength 
and ennobling thought to many a fellow-mortal. But so it is 
most commonly with the poet and the seer: the peace they 
bring on earth is born of their own travail. 

I have written of the spiritual quality of Francis Thompson’s 
poetry. Of its literary quality it has been said that it was too 
exuberant to be artistically perfect. This is true of some of his 
work, but not of all; it is least true of his earlier work, where 
the seemingly riotous flow of his imagery is but the counter- 
part of glorious spontaneity. In his later work he was less 
spontaneous, less vital; here it is as though he were recalling 
experience rather than being compelled by a present experience; 
and the exuberance is, therefore, less artistically correct. The 
similarity of quality and style between Francis Thompson and 
that other Catholic poet, Crashaw, has often been pointed out; 
but it is a similarity with a difference. In both the poet’s style 
is as arich red wine, or as the flow of hot embers; words blaze 
with color, and the emotion is charged, almost over-charged, 
with fancy. But in Francis Thompson there is a wider range 
of emotion; a more piercing vision of life. Crashaw wanders 
across the surface of mystery, whereas Francis Thompson dives 
down into the deep waters. It is in some respects the differ- 
ence between the sixteenth century and the nineteenth. Cra- 
shaw could never have written “ The Daisy,” could never have 
enshrined in verse the invigorating breezes of the South Downs; 
he would have been hopelessly lost in the tumultuous crash of 
human experience of “The Hound of Heaven.” 

Francis Thompson is dead, yet in his death he will assur- 
edly live in the mind and heart of coming generations. For to 
the sublimely true, death ever brings a resurrection even amidst 
mortality ; his message will search out the true and sublime in 
many who live after him, and remain for them a witness to the 
Catholic faith from which he drew his inspiration. So he will 
remain with us, he whose splendid eyes paced ever faithfully 


Athwart the sod which is treading for God. 























LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS.* 


BY CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ My New Curate" ; ‘‘ Luke Delmege" ; ‘' Glenanaar,” ete. 
CHAPTER XV. 


‘‘QUASI PER IGNEM.” 


UGH HAMBERTON was not killed by his fall 
from the cliff. But when the fishermen, who had 
pulled in furiously to save the children, had 
leaped from their boat and placed the girls in 
safety, they found much trouble in raising him 

from the waters that now were seething around him. He was 
quite unconscious; and all that they could do was to raise him 
up and take him beyond the reach of the waves, until his car- 
riage would arrive from Brandon Hall. But they lifted him 
tenderly and reverentially, as a hero who had probably given 
his life to save little children from a terrible death. 

And when the news of the event had reached the village, 
all hands struck work, and hastened to assist in every way 
the brave man who was now and forevermore enshrined in 
their hearts. Around the cottage firesides for many a night 
the tale was told, and every circumstance gone over again and 
again, as the custom is amongst this story-loving people—the call 
of the child to come down and play, the cheery response of 
the grave Englishman, whom no adult dare approach or ad- 
dress without deference, the cry of the fishermen, the screams 
of the girls, the gallant manner in which Hamberton had at- 
tempted to rescue them, his fall, etc., all were narrated with 
some poetical exaggeration that only enhanced his reputation, 
and sent it far and wide. 

Claire Maxwell was terribly shocked and grieved; but kept 
her feelings to herself under an appearance of calm compos- 
ure. She would have written or wired to her husband; but 
waited to obtain the doctor’s verdict. That was soon ascer- 
tained. No danger to life, but probably hopeless paralysis from 
* Copyright. 1906. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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spinal injury. It was terrible, but it might be worse; and then 
—it was noble, as of wounds taken in battle in some glorious, 
if impossible, enterprise. 

Atter some days Maxwell returned, and Hamberton recov- 
ered consciousness. For some time his recollection of things 
was hazy; then the whole succession of ideas and events ranged 
themselves solemnly before him, and gave him much food for 
thought during the weary hours that dragged themselves along 
through the sick man’s chamber. 

Father Cosgrove was one of the first to call and offer his 
sympathies. He was elated at the idea that his friend, who 
was always denying and protesting against Father Cosgrove’s 
estimate of him, had betrayed his own better self in this glo- 
rious manner. Father Cosgrove had preached to his congrega- 
tion a sermon on the event, taking for his text: ‘‘Greater proof 
of love no man can give, than that a man should lay down 
his life for his friend ” 

And he drew tears from the eyes of his people by his pic- 
ture of the glorious unselfishness of this maa, rich, powerful, 
- and with all the accessories of happiness at his disposal, sacri- 
ficing all freely to save the lives of little children. And a 
mighty torrent of love and admiration surged around the lonely 
couch in Brandon Hall, where the invalid was now and for 
many a long day to be imprisoned. 

The interview between Father Cosgrove and his friend was 
very touching. They silently grasped each other’s hands, and 
said but little; the little on Hamberton’s part being a depre- 
cation of all this popular applause and tumult about nothing. 

“‘Look here,” he feebly stammered, holding up the many 
newspaper notices that had been written about him, “see what 
fools men can make of themselves. Now, there is how repu- 
tations are made. It is the entirely hopeless imbecility of men— 
the eternal tomfoolery of the world.” 

But Father Cosgrove would only shake his head. 

“I’m sure now,” Hamberton would continue, “if all the 
great names arid great deeds of the world were examined, it 
would be as easy to prick the air bubbles as this. No one 
knows a man but himself; and, unless he is a fool, no one has 
such a poor opinion of a man as himself.” 

“That is quite right,” Father Cosgrove would say. “ That 
is what all our saints are never tired of repeating.” 
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“Pah! I don’t want your saints, with their fastings and 
haircloth and nonsense! It is common sense! The confessional 
of every honest man is his own bedroom and his looking-glass. 
There he admits everything to himself; and a sorry estimate 
he makes of his little godhead.”’ 

“You are incorrigible!” his friend would say. ‘But you 
are a hero! Nothing now can change that.” 

“Even you do not know me,’ Hamberton would reply in 
a kind of despair. ‘Look, some day I’ll command you to tell 
the truth to the world. I can’t stand this horrible mask of hy- 
pocrisy.” 

But one day, after he had railed at everything and every- 
body in this way, just as Father Cosgrove was leaving the 
room, he called him back and said: 

“Don’t be too proud at what I’m going to say.” 

Then, after a pause, he added: “After all, there is a 
God!” 

When the first shock was over, and all that medical skill 
could effect was done for Hamberton, Maxwell thought the time 
had come when he might visit his old friends at Lisheen. He 
was safe now. The report of his munificence and generosity 
towards these poor people had been wafted far and wide; and, 
by degrees, the imagination of the people, so slow to disen- 
tangle itself from its preconceived ideas, began to revolve 
around, and finally settle down on the fact that, verily and in- 
deed and without doubt, Robert Maxwell, Esq., was the man 
who had served as swineherd and laborer among them; and 
this for the noble and humane purpose of ascertaining their 
condition, with a view to its betterment. It was like a fresh 
dawn of hope in the growing dusk of a nation’s despair; for 
as yet the many acts of the legislature that have revolution- 
ized the condition of the tenant farmers of Ireland had not 
been placed on the statute book. 

If Maxwell were one of those dwarfed souls that loved pop- 
ular applause and the sound of futile drums and still more fu- 
tile cheering, he could have had an ovation that would have 
made any of the leading politicians green with envy. But he 
shrank from such things as indelicate and somewhat absurd ; 
and he felt even a kind of shyness at the thought that he 
would have to face these poor people and receive their honest 
_ thanks, 
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They had seen that everything that could conduce to the 
comfort, and ease the loneliness of the poor invalid, had been 
done; and in a quiet hour of a still, autumn afternoon, Claire 
and Maxwell drove over after luncheon to Lisheen. 

They chose the road which Maxwell had traveled the night 
that he quitted, in shame and remorse, the humble roof that had 
given him shelter; and as they went, Maxwell pointed out to 
his wife the places where he had stopped, the thoughts that 
passed through his mind, the very spot where he was going to 
throw all up in despair, and creep in amidst the bracken and 
lie down and die, the lake that glinted in the starlight, the 
river that murmured on his right hand and directed his course, 
the laborer’s cottage where he had obtained a little food. It 
is a pleasant thing in prosperity to retrace the footsteps of ad- 
versity, and recall, with all the delight of the contrast, the 
mournful thoughts that seemed to mark these footsteps in 
blood. 

It was five o’clock when they turned in from the main road, 
and drove slowly up along the boreen that led to the dwelling 
house, Maxwell still pointing out each spot with its own asso- 
ciation. 

“IT can tell you I was footsore and weary and hungry enough 
the evening I came along here,” he said; ‘‘and I had received 
so many rebuffs that I thought the dog would be let loose on 
me here. Look, there I lay down to gather myself together, 
and pluck up a little courage.” 

They reached the yard; and a great brown collie came out 
to challenge them and demand their business. 

Maxwell whistled, and the angry dog came whining and 
whimpering and fawning upon him. 

“You remain here a moment, Claire,” he said, dismounting. 
“I should like to enter alone.” 

Claire remained in the trap, holding the reins loosely; and 
Maxwell entered with the old salutation: “God save all here!” 

Exactly the same as twelve months ago, there was no one 
there but the old vanithee; and she was crouching half-asleep 
over the wood and turf fire, that was now dying down into 
white ashes, although the pungent fragrance of it filled the en- 
tire kitchen. 

“‘God save you kindly!” she said, rising up, with that air 
and tone of respectful welcome that belong to these Irish homes. 
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“Where’s Owen and Pierry and Debbie?” he asked coming 
near. 

‘“‘Wisha, then, yer ’anner, I suppose they’re up among the 
praties still, The days are drawin’ in, an’ they must hurry.” 

“You don’t know me?” he said, anxious to break the spell 
of mystery that hung around him. 

“ Wisha, thin, yer ’anner,” she replied, peering closely at 
him through the dusk of the kitchen, ‘‘ you have the advantage 
of me. But, sure, you’re welcome, whoever you are!” 

“You said the same word twelve months ago to a poor 
tramp that came to your door?” he said. 

“I did thin; an’ sure ’twas God brought him our way; and 
sure ’twas well he repaid us!” 

“*Tis a quare thing,” he replied, dropping into the country 
patois, ‘“‘that a man could be six months under your roof; and 
that you don’t recognize him!” 

“Oh, Holy Mother 0’ God! An’ is’t yer ’anner that’s shpak- 
in’ to me? Oh, wisha, thin, a thousand welcomes! And ’tis 
well you desarve it, for shure all we have is yours.” 

And rubbing her hand in her check apron, she timidly held 
it out to him. 

He grasped it in his own; and something like a sob came 
into his voice as he said: 

‘“You were more than a mother to me! And how could I 
forget it for you? But run out and call in Owen and Debbie 
and Pierry. My wife is here in the yard.” 

She went out, set the great dog a-barking, and shouted with 
her feeble voice to the workers. One by one they dropped in, 
Debbie first. 

The girl drew back the moment she saw Claire in the trap; 
and would have run away, but it was too late. When she entered 
the cottage she flushed crimson, and then turned deadly pale 
when Maxwell held out his hand. She barely touched it with 
her fingers, holding her head aside; but he grasped her hand 
firmly, and said: 

“Now, Debbie, we must be friends again. I am not going 
to forget so easily all that you did for me when I needed it 
most.” 

The strong, fierce pride of the girl kept her silent. She 
found it impossible to conquer her rage at the thought that 
they should be under such supreme obligations to him. She 
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disengaged her hand and went and hid herself in her bedroom. 

When Owen and Pierry came in, the former greeted Max- 
well with that air of humble deference that showed how wide 
he deemed the gulf that separated them. And the remem- 
brance of his rude words the evening of the eviction was a 
perpetual source of remorse. 

“I suppose,”’ he said, in the tone of exaggeration that seemed 
to him most fit to express his feelings, ‘‘ if we lived forever and 
ever, we could never thank yer ’anner enough for what you done 
for us!” 

“Don’t speak of it now,” said Maxwell. ‘ But, look here, 
Mrs. McAuliffe, will you put down the kettle, and let us have 
a cup of tea after our long drive? And Pierry, run out and 
put up the pony, and let Mrs. Maxwell come in.” 

This broke the ice completely. The appeal to the old 
woman’s hospitality touched her deeply, and she said, bustling 
about: 

“‘Yerra, thin, yer ’anner, with a heart an’ a half. I'll get 
you the tay; an’ if the missus ’ud come in—” 

**She’s coming,’’ Maxwell said. ‘‘ And, look here, get some 
slices of your own home-made bread—no one can make bread 
like you, I often told my wife so—and some of your salt butter. 
We are as hungry as wolves; and we have a long drive be- 
fore us.” 

And Pierry went out, and handed down, like a gentleman, 
the lady from her trap; and, when the tea was ready, the two, 
Maxwell and his wife, sat down and talked and talked and 
talked; and asked questions all about the farm and the crops 
and the cattle, and wanted to know what else could be done? 

**Done? O Lord, what else would we want, if we didn’t want 
the wurrld?” said Owen. ‘‘ Sure, sometimes we say ’tis all a 
dhrame; an’ somebody has put the comether on us. An thin, we 
haves to go out an’ see everythin’ agin all over—the new house, 
the barns, the shtock, the crops, the walls an’ hedges an’ ditches ; 
an’ thin we comes back to go on our knees and thank the Lord, 
and ax him to pour down blessings on yer ’anner and on yer 
’anner’s wife all the days of yere lives.” 

And so, with all mute and spoken deference and gratitude, 
these poor people poured out their souls to their benefactor; 
and Maxwell felt that he had been more than amply recom- 
pensed for his outlay, just as he felt as he had grown in all 
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mental and moral stature by reason of the sharp experience he 
had passed through there in that humble home. 

“I suppose I could hardly keep it up,” he thought, “nor 
would I care to repeat it. But it was a gift of the gods. I 
feel that I am moving on higher levels now.” 

The one drawback was Debbie’s stubborn refusal to make 
friends. And yet Maxwell was not sorry. He pitied the girl; 
but he knew well that far down beneath her rustic rudeness 
and apparent dislike was the misplaced love for himself. 

“Only one thing is wanting now to your happiness,” said 
Maxwell, as they rose to go, ‘“‘ you must get Pierry here mar- 
ried as soon as possible. No house is rightly blessed, unless 
the faces of little children are there. Isn’t that true, Owen?” 

“Tis thrue, yer ’anner; and I begs and prays the Almighty 
to bless our old age with the sight of young faces. But”—he 
dropped his voice to a whisper, and pointed with his thumb to 
the room where Debbie was hiding—‘“‘she’s thinkin’ of goin’ 
over to her sister’s in America in the spring; and thin—” 

**I don’t like the American business at all,” said Maxwell 
angrily. ‘‘Why can’t Debbie come over to us, and we'll settle 
her there for life ?”’ 

The old people shook their heads. They knew better. 

Pierry had got out the trap, and was stroking down the 
pony and handling the fresh brown harness with all an Irish 
boy’s love for such things. And they were instantly under 
way. 

The old man came out to say good-bye; but drew Maxwell 
aside. Then, gulping down his emotion and nervousness, he 
said: 

‘*I said a hasty word to yer ’anner the day of the eviction, 
God knows it is breakin’ me heart, night an’ day, since; and 
sometimes I can’t shut me eyes on account of it. Av yer ’an- 
ner could manage to forget—” 

“ Now, look here, Owen,” said Maxwell, grasping the rough, 
horny hand, “if I hear any more of that nonsense, I’ll recall all 
that I have done for you. Don’t I know what a hasty word is 
as well as any man? and to tell the truth I gave reason enough 
for it! Here, come and say good-bye to my wife. Pierry, my 
boy, I have some one in my eye for you. It must not go be- 
yond Shrove at any cost!” 

“ All right, yer ’anner. God bless you!” said Pierry. Then, 
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in his unbounded admiration of the trap and harness and pony 
he subjoined: ‘‘Isn’t she a beauty?” 

They drove merrily homewards, chatting gaily about the 
people, their ways, their gratitude, their trials. Their hearts 
were light, because they had the consciousness of having done 
noble work. Every sacrifice for humanity reaps its reward even 
-in this world. 

“What utter and unforgivable idiots we Irish landlords have 
been!” said Maxwell. ‘‘ Here, at our feet, were the most loyal, 
generous, faithful people on earth, who would follow us to death 
with joy. And we have trampled them into sullen and disloyal 
slaves, with hate and vengeance storming their hearts against us. 
Talk of ‘lost opportunities,’ we have flung to the winds our 
dearest interests—our country, our race, our happiness! ” 

“Is it too late?” asked Claire. 

“Yes”; her husband said, “in a sense that things never 
now can be what they might have been. But there may be a 
chance of redress as yet. The people are forgiving and gener- 
ous. But, can the leopard change his spots?” 

They had mounted the hill, beneath which the lake shone 
in the starlight and the river ran down to the sea, when Claire 
suddenly started, and pointing to the horizon, said: 

“That cannot be the rising moon, down there in the south- 
west. I have been watching it for a few minutes, and it seems 
not to change.” 

“Tis a big blaze,” said Maxwell alarmed, pushing on the 
pony. ; 

“‘It seems in the direction of Cahercon,” she said. 

‘*No, it is more southward,” he said, though he did not be- 
lieve it. ‘‘ I expect some farmer’s rick is on fire. Those thresh- 
ing machines sometimes throw out sparks, and are dangerous.” 

But he whipped the pony onward; and with eyes fixed on 
the far-off blaze, which showed so terribly against the darkness 
of the night, they both fell into silence. When they dipped in- 
to the valley, the hills shut out the view of the fire. But in a 
quarter of an hour, they reached the level plain again; and 
soon perceived, to their horror, that it was not a rick of hay or 
straw but houses, perhaps the whole village of Cahercon, that 
was being wiped out by the terrible element. - 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
“ONE OF US.” 


When Maxwell and his wife turned the corner of the road 
leading to the village, the full horror burst upon them. Bran- 
don Hall was in flames. The roof had fallen in; and the fierce 
flames were leaping up amidst the vast clouds of lurid smoke, 
which they turned into blood-red shadows that came and went, 
as the wind shifted the dense, black volumes that poured fierce- 
ly as from the mouth of a furnace. With aching hearts and 
darkest forebodings of evil, they tore madly through the village 
street; and when Maxwell pulled up, and threw back his pony 
on its haunches, the animal was covered with the white foam 
of its sweat. He flung the reins carelessly aside, jumped down, 
and tore his way through the helpless and wondering peasantry. 
He was afraid to ask the question that was on his lips, as he 
came in front of the mansion, and saw that it was gutted from 
roof to cellar, and that only the walls were standing. But he 
was swiftly answered : 

“He's all right, sir! The masther is all right! He’s up at 
Donegan’s cottage! Ned Galway saved him!” 

Thus reassured he ran back to his wife, but she had already 
heard the news; and when Maxwell entered his laborer’s cot- 
tage, he found her there. 

Hamberton was badly shaken and unnerved; but otherwise 
had suffered but little. It appears that after Maxwell and Claire 
had left for Lisheen, he had sunk into a doze in his armchair, 
from which he was rudely awakened by the cry of: “ Fire!” 
Unable to help himself or to rise, he was thinking of the dread 
possibilities before him, when one of his servants entered his 
room, and said, in his calm, English way: 

The ’ouse is afire, sir! I think we’ad better be a moving 
hout!” 

“Certainly. Get some help,’ said Hamberton. 

The man vanished and did not return. 

Hamberton, now thoroughly dismayed, made an effort to 
save himself; but fell back helplessly. He was now face to face 
with the Fate he had so often wooed. 

As yet no trace of the fire was visible in his room; but he 
heard that deep, distant rumbling of the terrible element, and 
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the cries of the frightened servants, and the crash of furniture 
and heavy timbers, and the gathering of the crowd outside, and 
their awe-stricken exclamations. And then, a tiny brown cloud 
gathered in beneath his door, and soon the room was filled with 
the choking vapor; but he lay helpless, as if bound with chains, 
awaiting the final stroke, that would come, he thought, at any 
moment. 

Presently, a frightened maid burst in, and cried: 

“Fly, sir, fly for your life! The whole house is in flames. 
Nothing can save it!” 

Hamberton smiled sardonically. He could only sit still and 
listen to the ravages made by the conflagration; and wonder 
would the floor where he sat fall in, and cast him into a furnace 
of fire; or would the smoke, ever growing thicker and thicker, 
suffocate him. He hoped so. He had read that this was al- 
ways the case in death by fire. The victim was always uncon- 
scious before the flames actually reached him. And then, it 
was only cremation of his corpse; and surely this was only his 
own last instructions to his executors. 

“Not thus though,” he thought, whilst the thickening fumes 
choked him, and made him cough. “Clearly, there is a God 
guiding things; but not always in our way. And heis a mock- 
ing God, who plays with us like puppets. I wonder what would 
he do if I spoke to him?” 

He bent his head, and spoke strange things, that are not to 
be found in any ordinary prayer book. And then he laughed, 
whilst his cough grew. painful; and there was a growing con- 
striction in his chest, that seemed to make breathing impossible, 
and to set his heart wildly throbbing. And ever and ever came 
that terrible rumbling, as of a great earth-upheaval, and crash 
after crash, as the heavy timbers of the house seemed to rip 
asunder, and to fall into the sea of fire. Then, he became con- 
scious of the carpet smoking beneath his chair, and, presently, 
little jets became visible between the boards. 

“It is the end!” he said, closing his eyes; when the door 
was burst violently open, and a great, gaunt figure, its head 
wrapped in a sheet, broke into the room. 

“Where are ye? Where are ye, yer ’anner?” it cried. 
“ Quick, quick, for the love of God!” 

“Here!” said Hamberton faintly, whilst he felt his eyes 
painfully throbbing, and he could hardly breathe. 
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In an instant a strong hand had wheeled his bath-chair to- 
wards the great window that faced the west. There was a crash 
of glass, where Ned Galway, leaping on the sill, drove his foot 
again and again through the framework of the window; and, 
whilst the smoke broke through the aperture, Hamberton felt 
a delicious breath of cool night air on his forehead; and he 
braced himself to make one last fight for life with his brave 
rescuer. 

But the terrible problem now confronted them—how could 
Hamberton, heavy and helpless, be removed? Galway had 
shouted down through the smoke to bring the ladders around; 
and this was speedily done. But the window was fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground, Hamberton was a helpless log, the 
fire had gained from beneath, and the floor and carpets were 
smouldering in some places, blazing in others. It was only a 
matter of a few minutes for that floor to fall in and bury them 
both in the furnace beneath. Hamberton saw it all; and, re- 
vived to consciousness and a sense of sight by the night-wind 
that sometimes conquered the fierce volumes of smoke, and 
made a pleasant draught in the burning room, he shouted: 

‘Jump down, Galway! Jump down, and save yourself! You 
have a wife and family, remember!” 

Galway pulled, by main strength, the helpless form on to 
the broad window-sill, and there for a moment they both rested. 
They could see, sometimes, as the smoke lifted or cleared, the 
faces of the crowd, reddened by the light that shone from the 
burning room beneath them. There was a great cheer when, 
the ladder having been placed against the window-sill, the faces 
and forms of the two helpless men were seen; and, as is usual 
in an Irish crowd, there were sundry suggestions, uttered in all 
keys of excitement, none of which was really practicable. 

Again Hamberton ordered Galway to leave him to his fate 
and save himself. 

‘‘There’s no use, Galway,”’ he cried, with a choked voice, 
“‘we cannot both go down. Quick, while there’s time, and save 
yourself,” 

““You wance did me a wrong, yer aes: said Ned. “I 
want to show you now how I can repay it.” 

A terrible suspicion crossed Hamberton’s mind. All the old 
prejudices against these truculent Irish seemed to flash up in an 
instant. “He is going to take a terrible revenge,” he thought. 
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But the next instant he dismissed the base suspicion. And 
Galway, coolly taking off the wet towel that had already shielded 
his eyes and face from the flames, threw it around Hamberton’s 
head. Then, slowly creeping out, he planted one foot on the 
first rung of each ladder, shouting to the people beneath: 

‘‘Hould hard for yere lives, there below, and throw all yere 
weight against the ladders.’”” There were plenty volunteers to 
do the work. 

Then he drew the helpless form of Hamberton, head fore- 
most, through the window; and never lost nerve, although they 
shouted from beneath: 

‘‘Hurry, Ned, the fire is breaking through the window, and 
will ketch the ladders.” 

It was a moment of supreme anxiety, when the whole dead 
weight of Hamberton’s body, freed from the support of the win- 
dow, fell on the devoted fellow. But, accustomed to great 
emergencies and trials of muscular strength, in his daily avoca- 
tion as laborer and fisherman, he was equal to the call. And, 
bracing himself carefully against the two ladders, he bore the 
first shock with safety. Then, carefully feeling downwards with 
his feet, he held the helpless burden safe with his strong shoul- 
ders and arms. The flames, breaking from the room beneath 
through the shattered window, caught both sometimes, and 
burned their hands and clothing. But at length they reached 
the ground, and, within the help of friendly hands, fell into the 
arms of an exultant and triumphant crowd. 

When Maxwell, therefore, entered Donegan’s cottage, and 
after a few inquiries had been made, Hamberton ordered him 
to go at once and see after the condition of his brave deliverer. 
This was worse than was supposed. Ned had been badly burned 
before he had reached Hamberton’s room. The left sleeve of 
his coat had been completely destroyed in his fight with the 
flames, as he tore blindly, and with covered head, through the 
hall and up along the stairs; and the flesh from shoulder to 
arm was badly scorched. Yet he made nothing of it. 

Maxwell was dumb before such heroism. He could say 
nothing but: ‘Keep it well covered; and, above all, let no 
water touch it until my wife comes up!” 

“Is the masther all right ?” asked Ned, heedless of himself. 

“He is, my poor fellow, except for some slight bruises. 
This night won’t be forgotten, you may be sure!” 
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“He done good to the people,” said Ned. ‘He desarved 
a good return.” 

“And he has got it,” said Maxwell. ‘You'll have no rea- 
son to regret what you have done.” 

“TI want nothing,” said Ned. “But, maybe, yer ’anner—” 

He stopped suddenly. 

“Well?” said Maxwell. 

‘* Maybe yer ’anner would ax the masther not to say anay 
more about the ‘ghosht’ or the ‘praties’?” 

For this was the eternal jest of Hamberton, who, in the boat, 
on the road, everywhere, never ceased nagging poor Ned about 
the famous adventure; quite unconscious, we may presume, how 
his words galled and burned into the heart of his victim. 

“All right, Ned!” said Maxwell. “I promise you you'll 
never hear of them again!” 

‘‘God bless yer ’anner!” said Ned. 

They talked over the matter, Claire and Hamberton and 
Maxwell, during these days, when the destruction of Brandon 
Hall and all its treasures gave them plenty of leisure to think. 
They came to the conclusion that, just as in the army, the Irish 
soldiers may break the hearts of their officers in barrack, and 
the heads of their enemies in the field, so in civil life, if their 
little ways are tantalizing, quite opposed to English ways and 
methods, they can always be depended on in a great crisis, 
where their loyalty and fidelity are in question. 

“T’ll never have an English servant in my house again!” 
said Hamberton. ‘‘ You saw how they ran that night!” 

And when Father Cosgrove, proud of his people, called to 
offer his condolence to his friend, he was at once silenced. 

“F don’t want to make you too conceited,” said Hamberton, 
“but I must make another admission. You remember I said 
there was a God?” 

“Yes”; said the priest. 

“I wish to add something else!” 

The priest waited. 

“Men are not a// bad!” 

Slowly, but majestically, a beautiful chateau, in the Louis 
Quatorze style, faced with red and white brick, arose from the 
ruins of the burned house, and fronted the ever-heaving and 
tossing and restless sea. Slowly, but surely, new works were 
erected, new cottages built, larger enterprises opened. Slowly, 
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but surely, a happy and thriving and industrious population 
grew up around the “ Great House”; a population knitted in 
the firmest bonds of loyalty to those who were protecting and 
helping them. 

And any one of these fine days you may see a bath-chair, 
in which is an invalid gentleman, rolled slowly along the beach 
by a one-armed man. “A soldier?” ‘Well, yes!” ‘“ Had 
been under fire?” “Yes, again.” ‘‘And wounded?” “Yes, 
once more!” It is our friend, Ned. The arm had to be am- 
putated in Cork. But no matter. He need work no more. 
And the old man is very gentle and patient; and has never 
again even whispered to Ned about the “ghosht” nor the 
“ praties.” 

But Darby Leary? Have we forgotten Darby? By no man- 
ner of means. Darby is all right. Down there in the lodge, 
built also in Louis Quatorze style, I suppose to suit Darby’s 
tastes, is the neatest little snuggery of a home within the four 
seas of Ireland. Red and white brick facings, diamond window- 
panes, riotous and voluptuous creepers without; and within, 
such neatness and comfort and snugness that sometimes Noney 
says it is all a ‘‘dhrame,” an Arabian Night’s entertainment, 
from which some day she will wake up to see the old thatched 
roof over her head, and the pit of green and yellow slime be- 
fore her door. 

But this cannot be. Because, that lovely brick fireplace is 
a reality ; and that tiled floor is a reality ; and those white beds 
there in the little recess are realities; and—here is a young 
Noney, her father’s treasure and delight, a reality in yellow 
curls and blue eyes and pink cheeks; and, greatest reality of 
all, here in the cradle are the /mmortal Twins. They are the 
torment of Darby’s life. Noney is all right; and, when hoisted © 
in Darby’s arms, she plucks with her little pink fingers Darby’s 
moustache (for Darby has now a red, bristling moustache, fierce 
as that of a French sadbreur), he shrieks out, but tolerates it, 
because Noney is the light of his eyes. The twins were duly 
christened Jeremiah and Daniel. Here comes in another ques- 
tion. Why have the Irish selected these two of the four major 
prophets as patronymics so popular, that every second boy in 
Ireland is Jerry or Dan? But Isaias and Ezekiel are no- 
where? And if any unhappy boy sported these names, his life 
would be evermore a torment. But to return. Jeremiah and 
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Daniel emerged from the baptismal waters good Christians with 
respectable names; but, alas! they rapidly descended into the 
more prosaic and humble forms of Jerry and Dan. Now, here 
is Darby’s great trial. He cannot distinguish the twins. He 
can no more tell which is Jerry and which is Dan than he can 
distinguish Castor and Pollux in the heavens. 

Noney has not the slightest trouble about the matter. With 
absolute unerringness, she can distinguish her boys, although 
she admits that “they are as alike as two pays’’; and she waxes 
indignant, when Darby comes home to his dinner, and Noney 
happens to have Jerry in her arms, and Darby affectionately, 
but foolishly, strokes the boy’s head, and asks how is his Danny 
to-day ? 

“This isn’t Danny, you fool! This is Jerry. Anny wan can 
see that!” 

“Oh, of coorse,” Darby would say. ‘‘ Of coorse, it is Jer- 
ry. Shure anny wan would know that!” 

But to-morrow the same mistake occurs; and Danny is taken 
for Jerry and Jerry for Danny promiscuously. 

It is in the cradle, however, the great trouble arises. It is 

an understood thing, that Jerry occupies the place of honor on 
the right and Danny is relegated to the left. One would sup- 
pose there could be no mistake here. But Darby, though he 
knows his right hand from his left, and boasts of the knowl- 
edge, is sorely tried to know which is the right-hand side of 
.the cradle, and which the left-hand side. And the trouble is 
aggravated, because the cradle happens to be but a flat soap- 
box, with no canopy, or other distinguishing characteristic; and, 
as Noney slews it around to every point of the compass, poor 
Darby is in an ecstasy of anxiety every time he comes home, 
and is called upon to distinguish them. 

“ Av coorse,” he says, “ Jerry is to the right. That’s there!” 
pointing to his own right hand. ‘An’ Danny is there!” point- 
ing to the left. 

“Well, you’re the biggest omadan the Lord ever made!” 
his wife remarks. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you twinty times that that’s 
Jerry and that that’s Danny?” 

“Ay coorse, av coorse,’”’ says Darby. “Shure, anny wan 
would know that. Shure ’tis Jerry, me own namesake, that 
have such purty curls on his forehead.” 
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‘*Tisn’t thin,” his wife replies, ‘“‘that’s Danny, that have 
the curls. But Jerry is growing them too!” 

“Av coorse, of coorse!” Darby replies. ‘ But I wouldn’t 
give the two av ’em together for Noney. Come, Noney, come! 
There, acushla!” as the child nestles in his arms, and mingles 
her silken curls in her father’s carrotty locks, “‘ acushla machree ! 
us two agin the world! What do we care for thim ould twins? 
Aren’t you me own little Colleen Bawn? Aren’t you the pulse 
of me heart? We’ll throw out thim ould twins, an’ keep to- 
gether always, won’t we, alanna?” 

And the original Noney takes up the dialogue, and talks 
back to the twins; and the atmosphere waxes warm, and Darby 
is glad to get out into the cool sunlit air, and talk all his love 
nonsense to Noney undisturbed. 

And sometimes Claire comes down wheeling gaily her own 
perambulator up to Noney’s cottage, and compares her own 
brown baby with the twins; and they talk in the motherly dia- 
lects that are as old, I suppose, as Eve; and almost invariably, 
after these little interchanges of compliments, certain little bas- 
kets come down from the ‘‘ Great House”; and Darby has the 
pleasure of seeing on his kitchen table the “two kinds of mate” 
that were ever and always to his mind the outward and visible 
sign of that mighty gift of the gods—prosperity. 

Robert Maxwell has one misgiving. He knows his happiness, 
and, like a sensible man, enjoys it. He knows, too, that he has 
chosen the better part, when he compares his present position 
with that of the club-frequenting, fox-hunting, rack-renting, 
mindless, and godless class, whose days must be filled with ever- 
increasing, ever-changing excitement to save them from suicidal 
mania. Life to him is duty. But, sometimes, he thinks he 
has earned his honors too cheaply. True, the remembrance of 
those awful nights which he spent staring into the darkness, un- 
til the faint pencils of the dawn drew beneath the hideous thatch 
the white canvasses of the cities of the spiders; of the days that 
went by, in fog and mist, so slowly that he thought they would 
never again darken into night; of the aches and pains that 
racked his feeble muscles under the unaccustomed exercise of 
work; of the loneliness that filled his soul, cut away from all 
familiar associations with his own class; the loathing of rough 
food and coarse raiment; of that awful sickness with its delirium. 
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Of his mistakes, his humiliation, his anguish under misconcep- 
tion, his separation from those he respected and loved; of their 
contempt; of public hatred and dislike; of imputed crimes of 
which he was never guilty ; finally, of the gaol, the white- washed 
walls, the shame of arrest, the desecration of a policeman’s hands 
on his shoulder. All this, of course, made him feel that he had 
passed well through his novitiate of sorrow, and had borne well 
the “ Test of the Spirits.” 

Nevertheless, and most of all on these sweet summer even- 
ings, when all were gathered down there on the beach, and the 
spent seas came fawning in, and skies were daffodil in the west ; 
and when he looked around and saw a people made happy by 
his benevolence, and sharing, with a noble and reverential equal- 
ity, the society of their benefactors; when his eyes rested on 
laborers resting from their toils, and happy mothers crooning 
over their children, and the young people dancing in fairy rings 
to the sound of flute or fiddle; and, above all, when his thoughts 
came back, and he remembered the sad fate of Outram and the 
banishment of his cousin, and saw in the place she should have 
occupied, the companion of his cares and of his triumphs, he 
thought that, if one part of the legend had come true—“ the 
youngest and whitest cloud of a summer day shall nestle in 
thy bosom ’’—he was yet not altogether worthy of the final 
promise: ‘‘ Thou belongest half to us!” 

The suspicion would arise: ‘It is only when the soul goes 
out in crucifixion, that that mighty call is accomplished—that 
greatest of promises fulfilled.” 


(THE END.) 














THE OBEDIENCES OF CATHOLICISM. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


IIl.—‘ WAYSIDE OMENS.” 


EW things are more characteristic of the real soul 
of Catholicism than its hourly insistence upon the 
activities which we cited in illustration of its obe- 
diential bias towards the close of our last article. 
Chief among these, as being in a sense either the 
mysterious parent-root of all the rest, or as furnishing the one 
touch of supernatural energy that makes them all akin, is the 
institution commonly recognized as sacramentalism. 

In its wider and more material aspects sacramentalism may 
be viewed, of course, as a concrete phenomenon suggesting 
points of coincidence with certain Greek or Asiatic mystery- 
cults, familiar enough to the old-fashioned, classical scholar, but 
furnishing to the academic devotee of comparative religion in 
our own generation data that the sincere-hearted Christian sel- 
dom learns for the first time without a feeling of dismay. In 
this sense—a curiously vague and not always accurately defined 
sense, be it noted in passing—sacramentalism may be admitted 
to have a history. A fugitive and wonderfully various history 
it proves to be, as we are only just beginning to learn; for it 
stretches back through stage after stage of religious develop- 
ment, almost without a break in its apparent continuity, to the 
far-off beginnings of the race. 

But, as too often happens, when the evolutionary hypothesis 
is stretched beyond the ordered facts of a case, the history, 
somehow, does not explain the complex phenomenon it pretends 
to account for. If it bears inadvertent testimony to the Aposto- 
lic truth, that, however steeped in superstition men may be, the 
possible Christian in each one of them will always be reaching 
out hands to God, if peradventure he may be found, it leaves 
the deeper significance of Catholic sacramentalism hopelessly in 
the dark. For a mystery-cult is not merely a phenomenon; it 
is something inscrutably deeper still. It is at once a symbol 
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and a compost of many strange and seemingly unrelated ideas; 
an outward sign of an inward and sometimes heavenly message. 

Approached from this standpoint, which allows so humanis- 
tically for the larger outlook and the more spiritual instructions 
that distinguish the wise historian from the mere synthesist of 
science, the sacramentalism. of the Catholic Church will be found 
to be a phenomenon altogether unique in the annals of religious 
experience. That is only what one might expect from the im- 
portance attached to it in the creeds of early Latin Christian- 
ity. Indeed, explicit belief in sacramental ordinances would 
seem at one time, if not determinably at all times, to have been 
a kind of tessera or pledge of the obediential spirit exacted from - 
the neophyte before admitting him to a share in these more 
esoteric instructions which are often spoken of as having been 
protected by a sort of disciplina arcani in the primitive Church. 

St. Augustine, in several significant passages of his writings, 
which have not escaped the attention of modern scholars,* dis- 
tinctly refers to that article of the Creed familiar to the modern 
Church as the communio sanctorum in terms which show that, 
in his time, both in Gaul and in Northern Africa at least, the 
phrase had reference to the holy things of Catholicism in general 
and to our Lord’s sacraments in particular. Malos . . . to- 
levat in communione sacramentorum, he writes in one of his Ser- 
mons ; and the phrase recurs many centuries later in Abelard ; 
while St. Ives of Chartres in turn bears testimony that in his 
view the neuter sense of the words was not held to be at var- 
iance with traditional teaching. 

But under whatever form we find it expressed, whether as 
credo in sanctorum communionem or as credo in sacramentorum 
communionem, the pledge itself, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the phrase per Ecclesiam with which it was fre- 
quently coupled, points to a curiously concrete and detailed ap- 
plication of the Gospel summons to accept Christ as the Way 
in and through the mysteries administered by his Church. It 
would seem as though there had entered vividly into the con- 


* The literature on the subject is too abundant to be indicated even in outline here. For 
the ordinary reader Mgr. Batiffol's article on Le Symbole des Apétres in Vacant et Mangenet 
will be found amply sufficient. Professor Kattenbusch, of Tiibingen, has written an exhaustive 
work in two volumes, Das Afostolische Syrebol (B. 1. Leipsig, 1894; B. II., Leipsig, 1900), 
which is rich in patristic references. His views on the particular point of the present discus- 
sion, though challenged by Professor McGiffert, are more in harmony, we think, with the in- 
clusive idea which seems to have prevailed for so long a period in the Western Church. See 
. alsothe The Apostles’ Creed by H. B. Swete, D.D., Cambridge University Press, 1894. 
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sciousness of Latin Christianity at this important and by no 
means undefined stage of its history, a deeper sense of the con- 
tinuity of God’s working under both Covenants. It was as if 
the scattered and unknown framers of both liturgy and creed, 
incorrigibly mystical as they surely were (perhaps because they 
were so incorrigibly and indefeasibly Catholic and practical), had 
realized explicitly, at last, that the sacraments were, indeed, the 
Church’s secret pathways to the Reality which was Christ. To | 
achieve some such economy as that had the Father worked 
through all the types and shadows of the Old Testament; to 
that same purpose had the Son worked through the obediences 
- and scandalous self-emptyings of his brief human day; and to 
no different goal had the Church been working ever since. 

So might Catholicism be conceived to argue in the fourth 
and fifth century; and, in spite of the tremendous changes that 
have taken place in its mental and moral environment in the 
interval, its present unhesitating attitude towards the sacramen- 
tal treasures of its inheritance proves that it argues in identical- 
ly the same spirit to-day. The Father worketh hitherto and I 
also work is as true of the twentieth century Church as it is 
of Jesus Christ. Its mysteries are the soul’s charted pathways 
to the city of its strength. Its.sacraments are the instruments 
of a renewal of which it is impossible to reckon the cost. 

Like the Incarnation which they recall, as the tool recalls 
the master that first fashioned it, not merely in their definite 
outward presentation, but in their inward capacity for transform- 
ing, it might almost be said, the original warp of human nature 
itself, they are the hourly continuation to mankind of those 
mercies which Scripture speaks of as planned, like Wisdom’s 
House of the Seven Pillars, before the foundation of the world. 
Within their narrow room spirit and matter meet, it is felt, in 
obedience to that self-same voice which of old commanded order 
out of chaos and life out of the great deeps. 

Here are junctures, we say, too cunning and recondite for 
the theologian to define. He only knows they are not less won- 
derful for being efficient, even in his case, merely to the eye 
of faith, Human philosophy can neither explain them nor an- 
nul them, for they are essences bought at great price from be- 
yond the barriers of time and space. When they effect any- 
thing at all, they do so infallibly and in deference to a will for 
which patience and loving kindness are a species of constrain- 
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ing law in a sense that no psalmist could adequately have real- 
ized. 

As often as the conditions of minister and recipient are veri- 
fied, the divine effects invariably follow, rite for rite, and way 
for way. Though the intention of the minister be indeed, in- 
dispensable, and the faith and radical good-will of the recipiént 
be as obedientially needful, it is neither the faith of the one, 
nor the dispositions of the same good-will in the other, that can 
accomplish the unseen result; but the baffling and unique in- 
strumentality—physical or moral, let the metaphysician that has 
really sounded the mystery say *—the divinely ingested and ezx- 
opere-operato efficacy, so to call it, of the ordered ceremony, that, 
under Christ and the Holy Spirit, must be accounted the true 
explanation of what takes place supernaturally in the soul and 
mind of the believer. 

No wonder that such a process has been compared to the 
wonders evoked in the morning of the world. It is both like 
and unlike that first display of overflowing ad-extra power on 
the part of God. For if the planes and spheres of action are 
different, if the spiritual forces employed have no analogies in 
nature to which they can be likened, the matter surely is the 
same. Those elementary gifts—elementary, at least, in our 
wonted use of them, in spite of the hidden complexity they 
may reveal to the after-inquiry of the more philosophic mind 
—the common, homely gifts, as they have always been regarded, 
of water, the fruits of the olive, of the earth’s yearly increase 
of corn and the vine, are endued with a potency that is beyond 
the scope of nature or of magic, because it is a part of that 
every-day quasi-theandric energy by which our Lord victori- 
ously, though not exclusively, makes good his promise to vivify 
a faithful Church. The Father worketh hitherto and 1 also work / 
The entire cycle of medizval speculation that runs so tenuously, 
yet so suggestively, from Gilbert of Poictiers to Gabriel Biel, 
until it is ended by the emphatic pronouncements of Trent; 
the whole unhappy stretch of subsequent misunderstanding that 
spreads like the desolate waters of a winter-choked stream from 
Luther and Chemnitz and seventeenth-century Puritanism to 
Harnack and Dobschiitz in our own day; the movement, now 


* See the remarkably suggestive series of Corollaria to Thesis V. in Fr. Billots’ able treatise 
on the Sacraments: De Ecclesia Sacramentis, Editio 3a Rome, MDCCCC ; and also pp. 51-79. 
Fr. Billots’ discussion of this vexed problem of causality is probably the most genuinely scho- 
lastic, while it is, at the same time, the most original in the whole range of latter-day theology. 
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active among better Anglican scholars, to face the philosophic 
problem that lies behind the Scriptural presentation of the 
sacramental idea—all this but serves to emphasize the unalter- 
able Catholic aspect of a truth which seems to be addressed to 
the heart rather than to the speculative understanding of man- 
kind. That truth—and it is as unmistakably insisted upon in 
St. Paul and the Synoptic narrative, as it is in the more avowed 
mysticism of the Johannine teaching—must be described as 
nothing more or less than the architectonic * tendency of the 
Incarnation. 

Neither in theory nor in practice has the true Catholic con- 
science ever shown any feeling but one of resentment towards 
the essentially heretical view that the Word was made flesh 
for a definite and local crisis only in the history of mankind. 
To assert this is not to run counter to the Apostolic statement 
that Christ, being risen from the dead, dieth now no more. On 
the contrary, it is rather to reaffirm that inspiring prophecy by 
interpreting it in one ascertainable sense, at least, in accord- 
ance with Catholic instincts. The whole of the Church’s atti- 
tude towards the Mass, which is invariably described as the 
mystical, yet true, if unbloody, re-enactment of the all-atoning, 
Sacrifice of the Cross; the entire drift of orthodox teaching on 
the efficacy of the sacraments, in the sense we essayed to out- 
line above; the prayers of the liturgy; the ideas and symbolisms 
current in popular. devotion, furnish an abundant illustration—if 
illustration, indeed, be needed—of the profound insight of the 
Catholic heart into the dogma of the Incarnation viewed both 
as a fact in history and as a far-reaching, ever-present, ever- 
operative mystery of faith. 

A counter-prejudice in one form or another seems to lie at 
the root of every system of religious thought that has attempted 
to explain Christ in other terms alien to the prepossessions of 
traditional orthodoxy. Qui propter nos homines et propter nostram 
salutem descendit de celis et incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex 
Maria Virgine, we say; and the words have more than a bald 
historical meaning for the Catholic, learned or unlearned, who 
recites them with a heart stirred by the inarticulate thoughts 


* If the phrase be objected to as sounding needlessly and pompously uncouth, we would re- 
mark that no other will serve our purpose quite so well. The English equivalent upduilding 
will hardly do in the context; and edifying, which is a fine old Vulgate homonym, has, by a 
series of accidents which furnish an instructive commentary.on the graceless phenomenon 
known as pietism, gradually come in our day to have a somewhat sinister connotation. 
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of all their neo-cosmic connotation. The miracle of the solitary 
conception and birth from Mary’s womb thus finds its counter- 
part in the not less striking wonder of the conception and birth 
of an idealized humanity from the womb of the sacramentally 
nurtured Church. Both conceptions are inevitably virginal ; for 
the fruit of both is God; or, more determinately still, the Word 
in Christ. As the hereditary taint was stayed in Mary’s case 
for the sake of the Child that was to be, so is it stayed in the 
Church’s case for the sake of the Man that is to be. 

By baptism each one of us is made @ mew creature, molded 
to a new Likeness, zm justice and the holiness of truth. The Son 
of God did not become Man and die and rise again merely to 
leave a unique memorial of himself in the shape of an inspiring 
example, or even of an authoritative, but purely dogmatic, 
Church. He died for our sins, says St. Paul in a well-known 
passage, and rose again for our justification. It is the risen 
Christ that is felt to be the secret of the Church’s unalterable 
and ever actual Sacramentalism. If our Lord had planned to 
found a teaching Church and nothing more, what is known to- 
day as historic Catholicism would have appeared as historic 
Puritanism; whereas Catholicism has been from the beginning, 
both in intention and achievement, surely something more than 
that. If, on the other hand, the Church was to be an adequate 
presentation of the mysteriously diffusive Lite which became 
visible and enanthropic, as the Greek Fathers put it, in the 
unity of our Lord’s divine Person, then Catholicism becomes 
the most obvious and deifically human thing in history, and 
worth as such a serious man’s study. A phenomenon so splendid, 
and yet at the same time so inward and mystical and race- 
pervading, is, in spite’ of its unyielding externalisms, something 
even more than human and seldom less than kind. 

These considerations, it is almost a truism to say, have been 
pathetically obscured, where they have not been altogether 
overlooked by two distinct classes of minds. We speak of those 
in whom the natural mystic has been starved or devoutly 
stifled by the undue conceit, the sustained self-assertiveness, 
and the rationalities of successful Protestantism; and those, 
again, who have warped their religious natures by a too ab- 
sorbing pre-occupation with the prejudices of certain popular, but 
essentially anti-Christian, schools of thought. That Protestant- 
ism has, even in its less arid aspects, tended, on the whole, to 
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create an atmosphere unfavorable to the spread of sacramental 
ideas, will be evident to all who have had living and tactual 
experience, so to call it, of its habitual mode of viewing things. 

Even in those historically more important divisions of non- 
Catholic Christianity, which, like Lutheranism and Scotch Pres- 
byterianism, have made a sincere effort to retain some vestiges 
of the sacramental leaven as an inseparable part of the religion 
of the Incarnation, the same tendency may be detected every- 
where at work. In the case of Scotch Presbyterianism it has 
betrayed itself of recent years as a curious and most uncanny 
propensity to derive the staple of its “confessional science ”’ 
from the extreme left wing of the more erudite exponents of 
German Evangelical opinion. Berlin would seem to have dis- 
placed Geneva as the City of its hopes; and that most un- 
profitable form of theological activity, the indiscriminate spread 
of translated works, may be said to represent the prevailing 
activities of a school of divines which, only a century, or, in- 
deed, a half century ago, was profoundly original, if somewhat 
unlovely and of dour report, in its scholastic knowledge and ap- 
plied ideas. Ritschlianism, as illustrated by the historical pre- 
possessions of such writers as Herrmann, Kaftan, and Harnack, 
is the burden of its pulpit teaching and the inspiration of its 
austere pieties. Surely, it is a kirk that has wandered far from 
the mitigated sacramentarianism of John Knox! 

And the leaven that has made it all but impossible for a 
Scotch Protestant to be mystical and sign-learned, in spite of 
the Catholic strain of his mingled Keltic and Norse blood, has 
worked a still more significant change in the religious conscious- 
ness of latter-day Lutheranism. The Neo-Kantian cult, which is 
at best but notionally apprehended at Edinburgh and at Glas- 
gow, is fervently accepted as a living creed throughout aca- 
demic Germany; and Hegel and Lotze have had to submit to 
the restored primacy of the Sage of Kénigsberg within the past 
score of years. The change has made itself felt in a variety of 
ways; but chiefly in the “historic” treatment, as it is called, 
of the science of theology. A very mythical initiatory rite and 
a purely commemorative Eucharist, which is in no true sense 
of the word a “Supper of the Lord” at all, are administered 
by clergymen who are supposed to profess their belief in Chris- 
tian baptism and in consubstantiation. Can such a Germany 
be called Lutheran ? 
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We have selected this phase of continental Protestantism of 
set purpose; because, while it has a definite historical symbol 
or creed by which it may be tested, it is known at the same 
time to be, like its Scotch shadow, important enough in num- 
bers, as well as in clerical prestige, to have attracted to its 
support a really able body of scholarly apologists. These men, 
significantly enough, are all strongly tinged with the philo- 
sophic ideas which lend themselves so plausibly to the justifi- 
cation of the hereditary and somewhat confining prejudices of 
anti-sacramental, anti-ritualistic Christianity. Nor is the par- 
_-ticular body of believers known diversely as Protestant-Episco- 
palians in this country and as ‘“‘Churchmen” throughout the 
English dominions, in any happier case. The few advocates of 
the old-fashioned “branch” theory of ecclesiasticism that re- 
main to them, as well as the more aggressive exponents of the 
new theory of ‘“‘inclusiveness’”’ that are slowly supplanting 
these, are, in spite of their evident sincerity and the prestige of 
their really unique scholarship, a negligible factor in such a sur- 
vey as the present stage of the argument compels us to make. 

For of Protestant-Episcopalians, as a whole, it is hardly too 
strong a thing to say, that, they are neither mystical in temper, 
nor to any notable degree sacramentally inclined, even in the 
extremely attenuated sense that their Articles enjoin. In spite 
of the moral awakening, which began far back in the last cen- 
tury with the spread of Tractarian ideas, and which has con- 
tinued ever since under the influence of a movement very un- 
fairly and very inadequately described as mere ritualism, it is 
still true to affirm, after all these years, that they represent 
too comfortable a standard of worldliness in religious matters 
to give serious-minded men pause. They have outlook, we 
should say, without insight; and they are lacking in depth. 
Their Nonconformist brethren, over whose absurdities and limi- 
tations they wasted so much laughter for nearly half a cen- 
tury after the Tractarian crisis was passed, and whom they are 
endeavoring just as vainly to conciliate now, are, if the truth 
must be told without bitterness, and as an American Catholic 
sees it, inconceivably nearer, in the technical and theological 
sense at least, to the true kingdom of God. Even if it be 
granted that a handful among them are performing an evan- 
gelical mission in familiarizing a ritualistically inaccessible Prot- 


estant world with the surface poetry of Catholic worship and 
VOL, LXXXVI.—33 
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the historical significance of Catholic ideas, it will have to be 
admitted, too, that their influence in this country is largely so- 
cial, in the narrower usage of that term, and derives its prestige 
from the distinctively American cult of plutocracy and mode. 

Surely it is a disquieting fact for the religious observer in 
the United States to be obliged to note that the soul’s ascent 
in these regions should so invariably mark a corresponding 
progress from moneyless obscurity to social recognition and 
polite newspaper fame. This suggestion, be it remarked, is not 
offered to the reader by way of ironic comment on a symptom 
in our American life to which many a devout Episcopalian 
has before now adverted with misgiving, if not with genuine 
alarm. That partial, but disinterested, modifications of religious 
conviction take place among our new-world Protestants without 
passing on to what some adherents of the old creed would de- 
mand as evidence of a complete conversion from their point of 
view, no student of the anomalies of religious human nature 
will deny. But that these changes of heart may be, and often 
are, supernatural in principle, what Catholic theologian that 
has ever had experience of the ways of the Holy Ghost with 
a troubled spirit would dare to impugn? God’s covenanted 
ways, his modes of procedure, so to style them, we should seem 
to know; precisely because they are ways and because they 
are covenanted. They are not always logical, as Scripture and 
the Fathers remind us; perhaps because they are so conde- 
scendingly human and easy for the voyaging heart to recog- 
nize. Facienti quod in-se est Deus non denegat gratiam, is a great 
Catholic saying. God is ever more than generous to our good 
will. But who would arrogate to himself the right to predict 
what must be or what must not be in those unmapped skies 
across which the divine light flits from dark to dawn in merci- 
ful self-adaptation to the alien soul ? 

All that, we believe, is true in the invisible realm of the 
Spirit where the Soul of the great Church Catholic and the 
graces of which she is, under Christ, the guarantor move vic- 
toriously to their term. But does that imply that they must 
be equally true of the world of sense and phenomena and of 
divinely enjoined symbols and formularies, as in the instance of 
the visible Church, as well? We may admit, then, frankly and 
without any suggestion of theological reserve, that there are 
genuine ‘“‘ conversions” from ultra forms of Protestantism to 
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the more mitigated types; and we cheerfully bear testimony to 
the illuminating fact that American Episcopalians, in common 
with their religious kinsfolk across the sea, have not a few of 
these inscrutable achievements to show to their spiritual credit. 
Our contention is, however, that they are not entirely convinc- 
ing from the surer Catholic standpoint; and they certainly are 
too rare in number to affect the sinister significance of the more 
worldly changes of creed to which we referred above. 

And so our original assertion that Protestantism has, on the 
whole, tended, and instinctively tended, to obscure the sacra- 
mental idea by its too absorbing pre-occupation with the actual- 
ities of this life, whether in the guise of fashion or philosophy, 
would seem to be above intelligible debate. By flinging aside 
the ancient Catholic tradition of a divinely instituted and seven- 
fold source of grace, producing its separate and distinct results 
at every turn and crisis of the Christian life by an instrumental, 
and ex-opere-operato kind of causality, it prepared the way for 
that quasi-naturalistic attitude of soul in the presence of the 
Gospel mysteries, which seems to have become a specific note 
or property of its general belief. Whether it was really driven 
to take up this radical position by the sheer momentum, so to 
call it, of its earlier protest against certain pre-tridentine mis- 
conceptions that no Catholic scholar would wish to defend to- 
day, or whether its present bias must be set down to some 
deeper psychological defect, such as its ill-tempered rejection of 
the principle of obedience to spiritual authority which, up to 
the Reformation period, had been recognized as part of the very 
substance and fibre of faith, and a necessary ingredient of the 
soul’s habitual loyalty to Christ, is of little consequence now. 
The step was taken. The profound mysteriousness of the sac- 
ramental idea was reduced to a mere question of evangelical 
rites, beautifully symbolic, it is true, but reminiscential, rather 
than operative or life-giving, and making little or no appeal to 
the will in its after-encounters with temptation. So many sure 
ways of health and strength were thus sealed up for future gen- 
erations that were never to be permitted to hear of them save 
as dangerous deceits; superstitions of which a spiritual Chris- 
tianity was well rid. 

The process, extending through at least three centuries, by 
which so stupendous a change in the psychology of Christen- 
dom was finally effected, becomes all the more instructive to 
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the present-day believer in the religion of the New Testament, 
when it is studied in connection with another change to which 
it seems to be related both in its subtler causes and in its more 
remote effects. In the eyes of the hereditary Catholic it was a 
slow draining of the springs of grace and character; a phenom- 
enon entirely without parallel in the previous history of religious 
dissidence. Earlier anti-sacramental movements, like English 
Lollardism, for instance, had flourished here and there for a 
while and then died. But the outlook was graver now. For, 
in spite of Luther’s somewhat inconsistent attacks upon Heuss- 
gen and the Zwinglian party, in spite, too, of the not less con- 
servative, but equally illogical, instincts at work among a sec- 
tion of the English reformers, as revealed in the studied vague- 
nesses of the Thirty-Nine Articles, here was a novelty that gave 
promise of a many-sided but perverted life. 

It needs little historic insight to enable the present-day stu- 
dent of religious phenomena to point out how various and yet 
how tatal that first rejection of the fuller Catholic idea was to 
prove in the course of the centuries. The slow, draining process 
whereof we have spoken above was accompanied by another and 
more terrible emptying-out; a enosis, one might fairly call it, 
which no optimism of Neo-Kantian faith will enable the candid 
and plain-minded observer to view with any feeling short of 
dismay. We speak, of course, of that strange, increasingly cold 
and challenging attitude of criticism towards the Christ of the 
Gospels which is maintained by a distinguished body of Uni- 
versity scholars throughout Teutonic Europe to-day, and which 
bids fair to make its influence felt not less disastrously in Eng- 
lish-speaking lands also. Under a speciously scientific plea 
(which we hope to show is only a pseudo-scientific plea at best) 
of helping the religious student to disengage the historic from 
the legendary Christ, and setting him before one in his habit 
as he lived, the Gospel narrative is subjected to a piece-meal 
process of rejection and emendation that common sense would 
cry out against in the case of the least authentic biography 
known to readers of classical literature. The results obtained 
by this method are many and curious. 

Yet, in spite of grave contradictions in detail, as in the prob- 
lem of our Lord’s Messianic consciousness, for instance, there is 
a remarkable consensus of discovery on one vital point. The 
Jesus of history can no longer be accepted as the Jesus of the 
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Four Gospels of Catholicism. Faith may still account him di- 
vine in some sense that philosophy may justify; but science re- 
duces him to a pathetically human, if yet solitary and unique, 
figure. This is the Jesus of Schmiedel, of Van Manen, of Bous. 
set, of the two Holtzmanns—the shadowy Personality lurking be- 
hind the theories of Jilicher, of Wrede, of Baron von Soden. 
And the essays and studies put forth with such indefatigable it- 
eration by the several less widely known, but not less widely 
learned Privat-docenten in the various universities of Germany 
and Holland, are further illustrations of the kind of Christ that 
history, reconstructed along such new lines, will hereafter afford. 

And what a scientifically inadequate Christ it is to have in- 
spired such a movement as culminated, we will not say in Cath- 
olicism, but in the Christianity of the Acts and the enthusiasms 
of the various Pauline communities. It is not so far a cry to 
the discredited Strauss of the earlier nineteenth century; yet 
surely the thing of shreds and patches that he gave us is a 
more intelligible figure than this pale ghost of the Neo-Teutonic 
Gospel! It can hardly be said that we have as yet seen the 
end of the movement. Conjecture follows upon conjecture and 
theory upon theory with most widely divergent results; and all 
the while the exoteric lay intellect is assured that it is being fed 
upon a fortifying diet of facts—essential facts; by which is meant, 
it would seem, the author’s temperamental transcript of them. 

And it is thought that the faith once delivered sacramentally 
to the saints—Lutheran or Catholic or Dutch Reformed can 
hardly matter in such a scientific contingency now—will be re- 
newed by such inverted Gnosticism. The pedantry of special- 
ism might conceivably go further; but it could hardly move 
with more stupefying results. For not the least significant thing 
about this portentous outburst of religious intellectualism is the 
apparent sincerity of it all. What is more significant still, is 
the readiness of Scotch Presbyterians and Broad Church Angli- 
cans to accept it at its own valuation, and retail it in turn, 
either in popular epitomes, or in translations for a supposedly 
pietistic, but always very Protestant, world. 

We have been at some pains to describe at length this cu- 
rious saturnalia of the German university intellect, because its 
present excesses will help the discerning reader to grasp the 
point of our suggestion, that Protestantism lost more than its 
leaders realized, when it deliberately sealed up the ancient 
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paths to an ordered mysticism, by rejecting the Catholic idea 
of the sacraments, endeavoring thenceforth to feed its hunger 
for an always indwelling Lord by philosophic pietism, supple- 
mented by unrestrained spéculation on an always outdwelling 
or historic Christ. 

The present welter can only redound in the long event to 
the true glory of the unchanging Catholic cause. It enables 
one to see that even facts need to be arranged with some sense 
of their proportions before they can be made to convey a mes- 
sage to the soul. The Catholic Church is no more afraid of 
facts than it is of mysteries, natural or supernatural. As a liv- 
ing institution she is compact of both, and has categories for 
a true interpretation of both, just in so far as religious human 
nature—which is not quite the same thing as scholastic human 
nature—anceds to have them expounded. In spite of the poignant 
misunderstandings, the confusions and hesitations pathetically 
incident to her secular career, we think it no exaggeration to 
say that the more comprehensive verdict of history will, on 
the whole, bear out that contention. For what, after all, is 
history, even in its most pitiless and scandalously scientific 
form, but a gradual manifestation of the designs of God in 
Christ ? 


Framework that waits for a picture to frame! 


It is to the same verdict of history that we have appealed 
in the assertion, made frankly in the earlier pages of this arti- 
cle, that the religious reformers of the sixteenth century made 
a lamentable mistake when they broke with the old Catholic 
notion of a sacramental system of grace. For it is to that in- 
itial error, more appreciably than to anything else, that their 
hereditary hardness of temper to the principle of authority in 
religion and their gradual estrangement from the fuller and 
Catholic Christ of the Gospels, as the source of that authority, 
is ultimately due. They departed from the obediences by which 
man’s ineradicable instinct for mysticism was, in the designs of 
God, to be kept healthy and alive. What wonder, therefore, 
that, being starved of such authentic helps to true inwardness 
of vision, the divine lineaments of the Christ of the Gospels 
should have become, in spite of all their questioning, somewhat 
unscientifically blurred ? 

Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 





























THE ENCYCLICAL ON MODERNISM. 


THE following article is the first of the Advent (1907) course of 
sermons delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, at 
the instance of his Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop. The 
object of the course was to explain the content and application 
of the Encyclical on ‘‘ Modernism.’’ The second sermon of the 
course follows in this number of THE CaTHoLIC WorxLpD. The 
others will be published in the February number.—EpivTor C. W. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF. 


‘‘I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE.” 


BY JOSEPH F. MOONEY, V.G. 


seg O one, brethren, I think, will deny that the Church 
#% in our day is undergoing a severe ordeal. The 
assertion holds true if the term Christianity be 
taken even in a loose. sense. But it holds still 
ao «6 more true, and you can well bear witness to the 
fact, if Christianity be understood as identical with the religion 
which you and I profess and with the Church to which you and 
I belong. It may indeed be a question whether that ordeal is 
severer than at any other time in the history of the past, but 
this much is at least certain: it has now some features that are 
distinctly its own, and that do not lessen its pain and its bit- 
terness for those of the household of the faith. Heretofore, as 
now, the Church has had her open and avowed enemies, those 
who made no concealment of their purpose, and who, with mo- 
tives as varied as the range of human passion could suggest, 
and with weapons as deadly as human ingenuity could devise, 
sought to encompass the Church’s failure and the Church’s ruin. 
No great amount of knowledge is required to tell us this, 
and, as a consequence, our deepest sympathies went out, and 
are still going out in abundant flow, to the tried and harassed 
mother of us all. Realizing, then, the greatness and the soreness 
of her present afflictions, it was hard indeed for us, who live in 
this favored land of ours, to imagine whence new ones could 
_ arise, new dangers come, or new perils threaten. Rumors, it is 
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true, of such there may have been; symptoms, too, may have 
in a measure manifested themselves, but they were so vague and 
faint that they passed us by well-nigh unheeded; until a Voice 
from the heights of its own clear vision, and with the weight 
of its infallible authority, was raised to warn us and to arouse 
us, to teach us and to tell us that the most prominent of the 
adversaries of the Church to-day, are to be found in her own 
bosom. The revelation was assuredly startling to the most of 
us, but it was a revelation fully substantiated by the solemn 
words of our Holy Father Pius X., in his latest Encyclical on 
** Modernism.” 

Brethren, what do you, as intelligent and, at least, as ordinar- 
ily instructed Catholics, think of a system which holds that the 
proof that there is a God at all, resolves itself in its last analysis 
into a mere sentiment of the soul ; that God’s communication with 
his creatures was not made in the sense or the way in which 
you have been taught to believe it was made; that the Sacred 
Scriptures are but a collection of human experiences that may 
have happened in any religion? A system which holds that 
our Lord was limited in his knowledge, that perhaps there was 
a time when he was not conscious of his own Divine mission ; 
a system thus destructive, as the Holy Father says, of his Di- 
vine personality? A system which holds that the Church is 
but the product of the collective consciences of her members, 
to which collective conscience, her teaching authority, her sac- 
raments, her liturgy, and her whole action must be subject? 
A system which holds that religious truth may vary; so that what 
seems to be true at one time, may cease to be so at another; 
that thus dogma and doctrine may convey very different mean- 
ings to the passing generations of progressive mankind ? 

Ponder, brethren, for an instant, if you will, upon the im- 
port of that teaching. Consider the philosophy of it, its theology. 
Would he who is the Supreme Head of the Church, would he 
be true to himself or to his sacred trust, if he did not rise up 
and in words, aye, of blasting force, repudiate, reprobate, and 
condemn it? Would he who is the Watchman supreme on the 
towers of Israel, placed there to guard the citadel of truth, 
placed there to guard the deposit of faith, would he be mind- 
ful of his high office, did he not unmask the foes from within 
as well as without, expose their designs and put upon them the 
mark of their treachery and their guile? Would he, in fine, to 
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whom were said—in the person of the first occupant of that 
office, the successor in that apostolic princedom—the words: ‘‘I 
give to you the keys of the kingdom of heaven”; the words: 
‘‘Feed my lambs and feed my sheep”; the words: ‘Simon, 
Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you so that he may 
sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for ¢hee that thy faith 
fail not, and thou once being converted, confirm thy brethren ’’; 
would he not have proved himself a recreant and unfaithful ser- 
vant if he could forget them, in the hour of need or of peril, 
for the charge committed to his care? Ah, brethren, he did 
not forget them, as none from Peter to Pius forgot them, and 
as the history of Christendom for nineteen hundred years pro- 
claims on its every page. For, go through that history as cur- 
sorily as you will, and then say what is the one simple, pre- 
dominating fact from which you never can get away in the 
lives of the holders of the papacy. Is it not simply and pure- 
ly the conciousness of the right which these words of our Divine 
Lord imparted, and of the duty which they imposed, and the 
consequent exercise of that right and that duty in every crisis 
and in every emergency that called for such exercise on their 
part? Why, brethren, what else after all in one sense does the 
history of the Church resolve itself into but the history of the 
aims and the efforts, the trials and the sufferings, and the sacrifices 
of Christ’s Vicars on earth to ward off heresy and error, to 
check their insidious advance, to repair their ravages, and to 
preserve intact and undefiled the “ faith once delivered to the 
saints.” For this end they felt they were in this world—but 
not of it. 

For it, and to attain it, they withstood Roman power in the 
heyday of its might and its splendor, and Grecian subtlety in 
the very acme of its polish and its refinement, Oriental des- 
potism in its crudest forms, and Western barbarism in the 
fiercest floods of its most savage fury. For it, and to attain it, 
they opposed the ambitions of kings and potentates, and the 
lust and passions of the great and the powerful; the sanguinary 
outbursts of lawless multitudes, as well as the vain and noxious 
output of proud, arrogant, misguided human reason. For it, 
and to attain it, their guiding hand and stimulating, but cor- 
rective, impulse were upon schools and scholars, whether of 
olden Antioch and Athens, Alexandria and Constantinople, 

medizval Paris and Oxford, as well as the Louvain and Wash- 
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ington of to-day. For it, in fine, they bore slander and mis- 
representation, persecution and hatred, and stripes and chains, 
and exile and death. And why? Because they could not do 
otherwise; because the injunction of the Master pressed ever 
upon them; because the interests of his kingdom they must at 
every cost conserve. 

Again, brethren, in doing so, from another point of view, they 
were only measuring up to the full responsibilities of the posi- | 
tion in which he himself had placed them. If it was part of 
our Lord’s plan for the salvation of the souls of men, to found 
a spiritual kingdom—and his words bear no other interpreta- 
tion—and if the headship of that kingdom was to be in himself 
and its earthly headship in the Apostle of his choice; and if 
that kingdom was to be visible, permanent, doing and continu- 
ing at all times his work in the world, it surely would be only 
in accord with the truth and the infallibility of the divine prom- 
ise, that there should exist, in the presence of men, visible to 
the gaze of the world, an institution of this character, and thus 
we should be prepared also to witness in the action of his earthly 
vicars, whenever and wherever the purity and integrity of the 
faith, which is the very life of the Church, were touched or jeop- 
ardized, only what the princes of this world would do for their 
own in like circumstances and under like conditions. And as 
kings and princes would not then hesitate to put forth the whole 
force of their power and their sovereignty, to employ every law- 
ful means at their disposal, in order to shield their people and 
their country, so must the Chief of God’s Church maintain, 
without impairment, the spiritual inheritance placed within his 
keeping and safeguard the weal of the flock entrusted to his 
care. For him to do otherwise, to be possible even to do 
otherwise, would be a falsification of the history of the past, 
nay, a falsification of the divine promise itself. 

Modernism, brethren, is the latest newcomer to strut into 
the arena and to challenge the gaze and attention of the world, 
not as a foe, but under the guise of a friend; not, as it claims, 
to attack, but to reform the Church—a reformation, however, 
which, the Holy Father says, is death. Carried away by the 
spirit of novelty of the age, dazzled not only by the vaunted 
triumphs of science in the realms of sense, but also in regions 
which are beyond its sphere, possessed to the full with an un- 
controllable desire to pursue dangerous intellectual pathways, 
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and brooking no restraint in its intellectual methods, gifted with 
a certain scholarship and learning peculiar to itself, Modernism 
seeks not only to break with the past, but to heap contumely 
upon it; not only to disregard the Fathers and the Doctors and 
the Apostolical traditions of antiquity, but to exclude them from 
any share in its plan for a new interpretation of the Scriptures; 
for a reconstruction of theology and philosophy, which shall, above 
all, exclude the Angelic Doctor and his school from their do- 
main; for a reconstruction and reformation of the Church her- 
self which shall make her harmonize her policy and her insti- 
tutions with the widest and deepest results of scientific inquiry ; 
and, in a word, with every aspiration of humanity. 

Modernism, will it last? Who can tell? But one thing is 
certain, one thing is clear: It can no longer hide itself beneath 
the broad mantle of the Church; no longer be free to work 
its poisonous way, not only into the branches and shoots, as 
the Holy Father says, but into the very trunk of the tree of 
faith, and into the heart of the Church; but now, being “cast 
out into exterior darkness,” it will be left to find its place among 
and to share the fate of the other heresies, the other errors, 
and the other aberrations of human reason, which have so 
often vexed the course of the bark of Peter down the stream 
of time. 

Brethren, with grateful, loyal hearts, then, will we acclaim 
the act which has wrought this blissful consummation, and, 
with joyous obedience, accept it. With renewed devotion will we 
rally around him whose act it was, and in his voice recognize 
the voice of him who once said to the tempest and the storm: 
“Peace, be still.” Thus will it ever be, as it has ever been. 
Thus will it ever be, that our vision will be brightened and 
our hope gladdened, our courage uplifted and our very life 
pulsate with the throbbings of a new life within us, as we be- 
hold that olden bark ploughing her way triumphantly through 
the tumultuous seas that would engulf her; ploughing her way 
triumphantly through the angry waves and the winds that madly 
beat against her; through the shipwrecks of philosophies and the 
shattered hulks of the empires and monarchies now strewn along 
the shores of time; ever bearing with her and within her, the 
souls of the redeemed, the souls of the redeemed of Christ, and 
bearing them, aye, up to the eternal mountains that stand for- 
ever around the heavenly Jerusalem. 











THE ERRORS CONDEMNED. 


BY THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


T is our duty to-day, in this one of a course of 
sermons on the latest Encyclical of our Supreme 
Pontiff, to bring to your attention the principal 
Se = fallacies that are there laid bare. The main part 
so cranes of the Encyclical is doctrinal in character. It 
expounds, and then condemns, not one but many errors which 
had found defenders in certain circles within the Church at the 
present time. To this set of errors has been given the title 
** Modernism.” If we consider the basic principles upon which 
these fallacies are constructed, if we bear in mind that these 
principles are agnostic and pantheistic in tendency, we may 
rightly say that Modernism is not new but rather ancient, 
older even than Christianity itself. But if we consider the prin- 
“ciples of Modernism in their application to the facts and dogmas 
upon which Catholic faith rests and to the nature of that faith 
itself, if we bear in mind that these principles form the basis 
of a system that disregards the sacred traditions of Christian 
teaching, then it is indeed a new heresy or rather a new “com- 
bination of heresies.” 

Modernism attacks the very foundations of belief. Apart 
from any philosophical considerations, the Catholic rests his 
faith, his acceptance of the Christian religion, upon certain real 
things, objective facts and truths concerning God. That God 
exists; that God has given a revelation to man; that God sent 
his only-begotten Son upon earth; that this Son is Jesus Christ 
both God and man; that he founded a Church, to the care of 
which he committed his teachings and his commands, and that 
these teachings and commands have been safeguarded and given 
to men of all times by that Church; these are the preliminaries 
of the Catholic’s act of faith. They are based upon the con- 
clusions of reason and the testimony of history, and without 
them man can have no certainty as to his religious obligations. 

In other words, whatever the spiritual life of any individual 
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man may be, to whatever development it may attain, to what- 
ever heights it may reach, to whatever intimacy of union with 
God it may aspire, that life is built upon historical facts or 
truths as upon a foundation. Thus whether the Catholic be 
the humblest in mind and the simplest in devotion, or whether 
he be possessed of a mental ability akin to that of a St. Thomas, 
or whether he be vouchsafed extraordinary spiritual privileges 
such as were evidenced in the contemplative, mystic powers of 
a St. John of the Cross or a St. Teresa, he builds the structure 
of his religious life upon truths and facts, certain, objective, 
real, divine. 

For each and for all the foundation is the same. Rob man 
of the historical basis of his faith; tell him that he cannot 
know whether Christ existed as he has been pictured or whether 
he was God; tell him that the miracles heretofore alleged as 
proofs of Christ’s mission and divinity are unrealities and mere 
human inventions; tell him there is no set of truths really im- 
parted by God to man; tell him that faith is not conviction 
based upon evidence but rather a sentiment created in the in- 
dividual soul; and you have cast him adrift on the sea of doubt, . 
to be tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine. 

Now Modernism asserts principles that are bound to give 
birth to a germ destructive of faith, for it denies the objective 
reality of those very truths and facts upon which Christianity 
rests, and in virtue of which man accepts it as a reasonable 
belief. 

Such is the position of the modernists, first because their 
religious philosophy is in essence agnostic. By this we mean 
that it denies to man’s reason the power to pass judgment or 
to form conclusions upon anything that is not perceptible to 
the senses. Human reason is confined entirely within the field 
of phenomena, of those things that appear. Starting from this 
principle, Modernism claims that the world beyond the sight 
of man is likewise the world beyond the intellect of man; and 
that it is, therefore, impossible to place any trust in the con- 
clusions of that reason concerning God or the things of God. 
The Deity and any supposed revelation of his will to man are 
not, therefore, objects of human science, nor are they in any 
sense historical subjects. Science and history thus become 
atheistic. God and all that is divine are excluded. 
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Immediately the vast difference between Modernism and 
Catholic teaching is apparent. 

While Modernism declares that human reason is incapable 
of arriving at a knowledge of even God’s existence, the Catholic 
Church teaches that the one true God can be known with cer- 
tainty “‘ by the natural light of reason by means of the things 
that are made” (Conc. Vat. De Revel. Can. 1.). 

While Modernism declares that the human intellect is under 
such limitations that it can in no way transcend the visible, the 
Catholic Church teaches that reason, by the principle of caus- 
ality, can come to a knowledge of the unseen, and particularly 
of the attributes of God. 

While Modernism declares, on the principle of agnosticism, 
that it is impossible for the human reason to be the recipient 
of any external heavenly message, the Catholic Church teaches 
that it is not only possible but that it is expedient ‘‘ that man 
should be taught, through the medium of divine revelation, 
about God and the worship to be paid him” (Conc. Vat. De 
Revel. Can. 1). 

While Modernism deciares that it is not within the sphere 
of reason to consider any facts and evidences for the securing 
of belief, the Catholic Church, condemning this assertion, teaches 
that divine revelation can be made credible by external signs 
(Conc. Vat. De Fide. Can. 3). 

Radical differences these and such as constitute an irrecon- 
cilable opposition between the belief of the Catholic Church and 
the philosophy of Modernism. The latter would build faith 
upon the negation of the powers of reason, while the former 
builds it upon the assertion of reason’s legitimate conclusions. 

This negation, upon which so much of the Modernist system 
rests, destroys also the validity of one of the primary witnesses 
to. Christian faith, namely, Miracles. Since human reason, ac- 
cording to that system, is incapable of any certain knowledge 
of God, it follows that any facts that partake of a divine char- 
acter are, likewise, beyond the sphere of man’s intellect. The 
miraculous is impossible. Only the human is recognized. Jesus 
Christ cannot be conceived by man’s mind as divine. If, then, 
in the accounts of our Lord’s life, any miracles are ascribed to 
him, they are not to be taken as witnesses to the truth of his 
words or to the divinity of his being; but they are to be con- 
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sidered merely as the products of devout imagination, which 
Christ’s Apostles and disciples have read into the story. 

This contradicts uncompromisingly the belief of the Catho- 
lic. The Vatican Council, for instance, declares: “ In order that 
the submission of our faith might be in accordance with reason, 
God hath willed to give us, together with the internal assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, external proofs of his revelation, name- 
ly, divine facts; and above all miracles and prophecies, which, 
while they clearly manifest God’s almighty power and infinite 
knowledge, are most certain divine signs of revelation adapted 
to the understanding of all men.” 

We have, then, in our acceptance of Catholic faith the in- 
ternal assistance of the Holy Ghost, but we have something 
besides. 

Why do we accept the teachings of the Church? Because 
we believe they are the teachings of Jesus Christ, who is God 
made man. Why do we believe that Jesus is God? The chief 
witness to that fact is the Resurrection of Christ. If we are 
asked what evidence we have for the truth of the Resurrection, 
we answer that we know this great miracle to be a fact in the 
same way that we know all other events of history, on human, 
credible, and reliable evidence. - With St. Paul we say: “If 
Christ be not risen from the dead, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain’ (I. Cor. xv. 14). In other words, 
disprove and destroy this great miracle, and you have taken 
away the whole value of Christianity as a divinely revealed re- 
ligion. 

The modernists declare that not only this great miracle of 
the Resurrection, but all the miracles attributed to Christ are 
not historical facts, not things which have really taken place so 
as to be historically true. While these things are considered 
objects of faith, in their sense of the word, they are merely 
the inventions of men, devout and earnest men reading their 
own ideas into the life of the God made man, that so he might 
appear unto. the world. The practical conclusion is, therefore, 
this, that the good Christian reading the New Testament would 
have to remember that ail the wonderful works of Christ, all 
that pertains to his Resurrection and Ascension, and many of 
his parables—as one writer has pointed out, about seven-tenths 
of all the Gospel narrative—are things which never actually 
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happened in history, but were attributed to Christ by enthusi- 
astic disciples long after his death. As, in connection with 
their fundamental philosophical principles, faith is founded upon 
the negation of reason, here faith is founded upon the negation 
of history. Faith that is robbed of reason as its basis and of 
history as its witness is like a sun that gives neither light nor 
heat, painted but not real. 

Oh, ye whose teachings have called forth in this Encyclical 
the unwilling rebuke and condemnation from the mouth of Peter 
—ye who protest your love for Christ, for Church, for Chris- 
tian people, who have yielded principles in your mistaken zeal 
and your desire to reconcile the learning of the world with the 
faith of Christianity—do you not see, can you not see, that in 
stripping Christ of his miraculous power, that in taking him 
from out that world of fact in which he moved and taught, that 
in making his divinity dependent upon the faith of his disci- 
ples, a faith that, in its enthusiasm, did not hesitate to invent 
and to impose, do you not see that in all this you have joined 
hands with those unbelievers who recognize that their task of 
destruction is achieved when they disprove the miracles attri- 
buted to Jesus and undermine the historical foundations of Chris- 
tianity? Do you not see that the reality of the divine Christ 
is bound up with the reality of his works; that faith in Christ 
is joined to a knowledge of such historical facts as that he 
cured the sick and the dead by his gentle touch; that he par- 
doned the repentant sinner; that he foretold things that were 
to come; that he died upon the cross; that he rose from the 
dead; that he ascended into heaven? Do you not see that in 
destroying these, you destroy him? Do you not see that in 
saying these beliefs are ill-founded, and that they may change 
and even disappear, that you annihilate Jesus Christ, God made 
man ? 

In keeping with these principles Modernism perverts the 
idea of revelation and distorts the idea of faith. Far from 
admitting a set of truths made known to man from God as 
from a source apart from man, and far from recognizing faith 
as the act by which man gives assent to these truths, Modern- 
ism holds that both faith and revelation are entirely within 
man. On the principle that our knowledge is altogether sub- 
jective and relative, the defenders of Modernism declare that 
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what we know of God and ultimate reality is ‘‘ but certain ef- 
fects wrought in the soul of man.” 

The Catholic ideas of faith and revelation are contained in 
a decree of the Vatican Council, where it is stated that: ‘‘ This 
faith, as the Catholic Church professes, is a supernatural virtue 
by which, through the gift of God and the aid of grace, we 
believe that the things revealed by him are true, not because 
of their intrinsic truth as seen by the natural light of reason, 
but because of the authority of God himself who reveals them 
to us and who can neither be deceived nor deceive.” 

From this we see that man, exercising faith, performs an 
act of his intellect, that there is an internal element in the gen- 
esis of that act, namely, the grace of God in the soul, but also 
that the object of this act is something external to itself, God 
and his divine revelation. 

The modernist substitutes a species of faith totally different, 
for he makes faith consist not in conviction based upon evi- 
dence, but in a religious sentiment or experience totally with- 
in man and through which alone he comes to a knowledge of 
God and religion. More than that, this religious sentiment is 
not only faith, but with that faith and in it revelation too 
abides. In other words, faith and revelation are begun and 
completed entirely within the soul of man. This theory is sub- 
jectivism run riot—Protestantism outdone. It practically makes 
man the creator of his own religion. No external authority 
would, under such conditions have the right to dictate to a 
conscience that imagines itself guided directly by the indwelling 
God, It proclaims one religion to be as good as another. No 
one could logically question the validity and the soundness of 
any man’s religious sentiment, because, as the world of an ex- 
ternal revelation would be to him an unknowable world, so too 
would be the world of another’s spiritual experience. 

As a matter of fact, these and like conclusions have already 
been reached in the school of the modernists. They tell us 
that all religions are true, and that the Catholic form of reli- 
gion is to be accepted only because it contains more truth than 
the others. They deny that the sacraments were instituted by 
Christ, but claim these were brought into being by the Church ; 
thus robbing the sacraments of their very essence and power. 
They deny that Christ instituted the Church itself, but hold 
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that it was gradually formed in the Christian community; thus 
taking from that Church all divine authority. They deny that 
the dogmas of the Church have any stability, but state that 
these may essentially change or be entirely obliterated as new 
conditions of life arise. They despise ecclesiastical tradition. 
Say what they may, they build up a religion different from 
Catholicism, and they cannot hold to both. 

It is, in a sense, an old question that is propounded. Is 
man, in his religious belief, the master or the pupil, the lord 
or the disciple? Is man left to wander with no guide but him- 
self and the creations of his own mind and the impulses of his 
own heart; or is he under the direction of the Supreme Law- 
giver and the revealing Lord? If man, taken either individu- 
ally or collectively, be dependent solely upon himself for the 
creation and development of his religious being, then Pius X. 
is wrong. But if, as reason and history testify, there is a God 
above us, if God has been manifested to man in the person of 
Jesus Christ, divine and human, if that Divine Person has left 
upon earth a Church to be a guide unto man as to his teach- 
ings and precepts, if the existence of these external facts is 
necessary for man’s religious life, if there exist for man any 
absolute truth, any truth beyond the borders of his own in- 
tellect, then Pius X. is right. 

The modernists deny that we can obtain by reason any knowl- 
edge of God; they deny the historical reality of miracles; they 
deny the existence of an external revelation given by God to 
man; they deny that faith is conviction; but leave it rather a 
mere sentiment. In all these things they take issue with Catho- 
lic teaching, and consequently merit condemnation. 

On one day in the life of our Blessed Lord, after he had 
declared to the assembled multitude the great mystery of the 
Eucharist, his heart was saddened by knowing that many re- 
fused to accept it. Some, who up to that time had been his 
disciples, turned away and walked no more with him. Then, in 
tenderness and yet in steadfastness, he spoke to the Apostles: 
** Will you also go away?” And Peter, for himself and for the 
rest, replied with the answer of faith and loyalty: ‘“ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of Eternal Life.” 

That scene has been repeated many times in the history of 
the Church. She has stood ‘‘ endowed with a single, undying 
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personality—an unbroken personal consciousness,” bearing tes- 
timony to the facts in the life of her founder, to the truths that 
he taught. In asserting these, she has often seen some of her 
children refuse submission; she has beheld them depart from 
her. To-day as question of her teaching arises, and she reas- 
serts her doctrine, some of her children hesitate to accept. 
They are men who, up to the present, have protested their ad- 
herence to her, their love for her, and their desire to bring 
others unto her; men who, in the words of the Encyclical itself, 
‘lead a life of the greatest activity, of assiduous and ardent 
application to every branch of learning,’”’ and who “ possess, as 
a rule, a reputation for the strictest morality.” To them she 
turns in her tenderness, and yet in her steadfastness, and asks: 
“Will you also go away?” What will their answer be? We 
pray that it may be that which St. Peter spoke; but whether 
it will be so or not is known only to the Searcher of hearts. 
To all her children, and therefore to us, the Church likewise 
speaks the word: “Will you also go away?” What is our 
answer? With faith and with loyalty we reply: “To whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of Eternal Life.” 











Rew Books. 


Nobody hearkens more willingly, 

THE THIRTEENTH nor with happier results, than does 
CENTURY. Dr. Walsh to the invitation given 

By Dr. Walsh. by the Son of Sirac to praise the 

men of renown, our fathers in their 

generation. This fine volume,* which ‘does credit to the press 
that issued it, is, as the title suggests, a eulogy of the men who 
lived and the works that were achieved in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. That age, with its wonderful activity, its various essays 
into new paths, its great men in all the arts of war and peace, 
offers an inexhaustable field to the student, and a splendid store- 
house of brilliant material for the popular lecturer. And Dr. 
Walsh, who is both a student and a popular lecturer, comes for- 
ward in this volume, laden with the results of omnivorous read- 
ing, and lays his treasures, in almost boundless profusion, at 
the feet of his audience. All the great issues, forces, and in- 
stitutions of the thirteenth century are reviewed at generous 
length—the rise and character, the curricula and the influences 
of the early universities; the steps taken towards popular edu- 
cation, both literary and technical; the development of letters; 
the great books and the great writers of the period: the Latin 
hymns of the Church, Thomas Aquinas, Dante, the Golden 
Legend, the Romance of the Rose, Joceylin of Brakeland, Mat- 
thew Paris, and Vincent of Beauvais; hospitals; famous women ; 
Marco Polo and the story of geographical exploration; the sys- 
tematization of law; and the beginnings of modern commerce. 
This catalogue does not exhaust the list of Dr. Walsh’s topics. 
The contents of the book were first put together in the 
form of popular lectures, a fact which accounts for the diffuse- 
ness of style and the occasional repetitions which are observable. 
As a professed panegyrist, the doctor, of course, presents only 
what redounds to the glory of that age; so we do not expect 
him to strike any strictly judicial balance between the good and 
the bad. And his ré/e exempts from criticism his occasional 
straining of the significance of facts in order to credit his favor- 
ite century with the origin of almost all the good things, and 
some of the questionably good things, which the present age 


* The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries. By James J. Walsh, Ph.D., LL.D, New York: 
Catholic Summer-School Press, 
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claims as its own production, from democracy to co-education; 
and the practice of initiation into secret societies. 

Those who read for entertainment will find the book a rich 
source of enjoyment and instruction. And we think that there 
are few well-read persons who will not find in Dr. Walsh’s 
pages some piece of information hitherto unknown to them, It 
need not be said that the tone of the work is distinctively 
Catholic. The doctor’s underlying purpose is to vindicate the 
Church’s claim to have been the mightiest force in European 
civilization. Though the doctor never goes beyond the range 
of a popular lecturer, he occasionally gives utterance to obser- 
vations and reflections that would do credit to a study of deeper 
thought. For instance, he draws attention to a fact that is 
seldom noted sufficiently, either by the advocates or the op- 
ponents of evolution. It is that for this theory no argument 
can be drawn from the development of man as judged by the 
monuments of his intellect in historic time: 


We may be “‘ the heir of all the ages in the foremost files of 
time,’’ but one thing is certain, that we can scarcely hope to 
equal, and do not think at all of surpassing, some of the great 
literary achievements of long past ages. 

In the things of the spirit, apparently, there is very little, 
if any, evolution. Homer wrote nearly three thousand years 
ago as supreme an expression of human life in absolute liter- 
ary values as the world has ever known, or, with all reverence 
for the future, be it said, is ever likely to know. 


As a further proof of his assertion, he cites the Book of 
Job and the Code of Hammurabi. 

We unite with Dr. Walsh in hoping that this book will prove 
to be the beginning of a series that will offer to the general 
public the lectures that have been delivered at the Catholic 
Summer- School. 

A good translation of the Acts of 

THE VATICAN COUNCIL. the Vatican Council* is a most 
timely contribution to our English 

theological library. Who can doubt that of all the enormous 
output of thought that has appeared during the past fifty years, 
the document which is destined to outlast all the others, and 
which will have a living value for posterity when almost every- 


* The Decrees of the Vatican Council, Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. Vincent 
MeNabb, O.P. London: Burns & Oates. 
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thing else that has come from the printing press of the nine- 
teenth century will either have been buried in oblivion or will 
have become obsolete, is a little book, “no larger than a page 
or two of a daily newspaper,” containing the results of two 
hundred and twenty-two days’ travail of the largest and most 
representative body of bishops that ever met together since the 
foundation of the Catholic Church. If that document will have 
a value for posterity, it certainly has a still higher value for 
the present day. For, like every other Council of the Church, 
the Vatican treated of doctrinal matters of special importance 
to its own age. 

Nevertheless, one who would undertake to show, from an 
analysis of our current theological, pastoral, and apologetic 
literature, that the Acts of the Vatican Council are not suffi- 
ciently utilized, might make out a fair case for the thesis. For 
a decade or two, indeed, after 1870, there was no end of atten- 
tion turned to the teaching of the Council regarding the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. But since discussion of that doctrine 
subsided, the decrees may be said to have almost dropped out 
of sight. Yet the First Dogmatic Constitution deals with ques- 
tions which, so far from having become obsolete, are every day 
assuming a growing importance in the struggle between Cathol- 
icism and unbelief. The relation of God to the world; the 
nature of revelation and supernatural faith; the relation between 
reason and faith—these are the strong places on the ramparts 
of Sion around which the intellectual struggle surges most 
fiercely to-day, Nothing is of more vital interest to the wel- 
fare of souls than that the rapidly growing section of the laity 
which is coming into close and insidious contact with unbelief 
should have a thorough grasp of Catholic doctrine on these 
subjects. And, with all reverence for the many learned ex- 
positors of the Vatican decrees, nowhere is the Catholic doc- 
trine to be found set forth with so much simplicity, clearness, 
and force as in the text of the decrees itself: ‘‘ For,” to quote 
from that authority, “the doctrine of faith which God has re- 
vealed has not been proposed, like a philosophical invention, to 
be perfected by human ingenuity; but has been delivered as a 
divine deposit to the Spouse of Christ to be faithfully kept and 
infallibly declared.” Father McNabb’s translation offers no open- 
ing for criticism. The publishers have given it a setting worthy 
of its dignity. 
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This work® is valuable, primarily, 

PENANCE IN THE EARLY for its intrinsic merit ; accidentally 

CHURCH. as a “sign of the times.” A word, 

By Rev. M. J. O'Donnell. in the beginning, therefore, con- 

cerning this secondary importance 

—the present doctorate thesis is the first that the theological 

faculty of Maynooth has caused to be published in the ver- 

nacular. Furthermore, the essay is distinctly in the modern 

style (if we may use the word in its blamelese sense), quite in 

accord with the numerous ‘‘ Studies in Positive Theology ” that 

we are accustomed to expect from such writers as Batiffol, 
Vacandard, Ermoni, Turmel, and others. 

And, yet again, the topic chosen is at the same time one 
of the most debated and most interesting in the modern theol- 
ogy, the Sacrament of Penance in the Early Church. Conse- 
quently, we may well believe that even conservative old May- 
nooth now declares that she will not be behindhand in adopting 
the new tendency of theological scholarship. Of course, as the 
editor remarks in the “ Notes” to the present number of the 
magazine, there is no “‘ Modernism” in Ireland; it is quite un- 
necessary for him even to refer to it, except as an interesting 
but remote phenomenon. 

Dr. O’Donnell’s work is instinct with the spirit of histori- 
cal criticism. He has a thesis, indeed; he does not claim to 
be absolutely dispassionate and objective in his treatment of 
the subject—he allows that he starts with the purpose of con- 
futing such men as Dr. Lea, but none the less he does not allow 
his historical findings to be predetermined by his theological 
convictions. The result is an excellent mingling, in the proper 
proportions, of theology, history, and criticism. 

Needless to say, he does not attempt to cover the whole 
ground. This volume is a slender one of 150 pages. We may 
quote his own limitation of the subject: 


In connection with the Sacrament of Penance, it is only 
towards the end of the second century and the beginning of 
the third that we find sufficient evidence to formulate a con- 
sistent theory regarding the belief and the practice of the 
Church. With this period, therefore, I intend to deal. My 


.. * Penance in the Early Church. Witha short Sketch of Subsequent Development. By 
Rey. M. J. O'Donnell. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
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aim will be not merely to vindicate the sacramental character 
of penance, but to give a description, full as may be, of the 
early discipline associated with its administration. 


We have already indicated our belief that the author suc- 
ceeds admirably. 

In an introductory chapter, he demonstrates the fact that 
the Church of the second century was conscious of possessing 
the power of forgiving post-baptismal sins, and that this power 
was to be exercised through the ministers of the Church in a 
public action. In his second chapter he quotes the Fathers of 
the east and west of the third century, allowing their words 
to hear the burden of proving that the universal Church exer- 
cised her God-given power, at least in some cases. The third 
chapter deals with the question of the reservation of the ¢ria 
capitalia. Dr. O’Donnell maintains—against the opinion of 
many able Catholic scholars, including Battifol and Vacandard— 
that there was no general practice of refusing absolution in 
these cases. In the remainder of the volume he discusses va- 
rious collateral questions: Public Penance; Confession, its Ne- 
cessity and Character; Its Frequency; Absolution; and he in- 
cludes a chapter on the Development of the Doctrine of the 
Sacrament. 

Altogether the book is possibly the best discussion of the 
matter in our language. We have still to wait for some one 
who will answer Dr. Lea throughout, but in the meanwhile we 
must be extremely grateful for such an offering as this. 


Better than the finest accounts of 

THE LOVE OF BOOKS. the most eloquent historians does 
By De Bury. the little classic* which we owe to 

old Richard de Bury, enable us to 

realize the appreciation, amounting to affectionate veneration, 
which the scholars of the Middle Ages displayed for books. In 
his Philobiblion, Bury may be taken to be the spokesman of 
his age, and few speakers have exhibited more tender eloquence 
than is to be found in the pages wherein he praises “ the store- 
houses of wisdom”; exhorts men to love them at their true 
value, and complains of the neglect and ill-treatment which books 


* The Love of Books, Being the ‘‘ Philobiblion" ef Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, 
St. Louis: B. Herder. ; 
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receive. Bury’s chief interest and ambition in life was to col- 
lect books, not that he might revel in the joys of selfish owner- 
ship; but to make provision for needy scholars. In the Pro- 
logue here he tells, in his quaint, sincere, old-world style, how, 
taking thought and looking around to see what good work he 
could set himself to, “there soon occurred to our contempla- 
tion a host of unhappy, nay, rather, of elect scholars, in whom 
God, the Creator, and Nature, his handmaid, planted the roots 
of excellent morals and of famous sciences, whom the poverty 
of their circumstances so oppressed that, before the frown of 
adverse fortune, the seeds of excellence, so fruitful in the cul- 
tivated field of youth, not being wennine by the rains they re- 
quire, are forced to wither away.” 

These talents, he continues, are lost to the Church, nena 
their owners have no money to support themselves or to pro- 
vide the books necessary to their education: So, he resolved to 
devote himself to the work of providing books for the needy. 
“‘To this end, most acceptable in the sight of God, our atten- 
tion has long been unweariedly devoted. This ecstatic love has 
carried us away so powerfully that we have resigned all thoughts 
of other earthly things, and sae given ourselves up to a pas- 
sion for acquiring books.” 

This is no empty phrase-making. In his time Bury was 
tutor to Edward of Windsor, afterwards Edward III.; he was 
twice ambassador to Pope John XXII.; and, whilst Bishop of 
Durham, he was Lord Chancellor of England. All his great 
opportunities for book-collecting were made the most of; his 
agents were all over Europe, and when a book was found he 
never counted the cost. It is said that Richard’s collections 
exceeded that of all the other English bishops put together. 
Towards the end of the work, the author “‘ showeth that he has 
collected so great store of books for the common benefit of 
scholars, and not for his own pleasure only.” He destined them 
to a college which he proposed to found in the “‘ reverend uni- 
versity of Oxford, the chief nursing mother of all liberal arts.” 
The most original and characteristic chapters are the Complaint 
of Books against Wars, against the Clergy already Promoted, 
against the Possessioners, and against the Mendicants. Expelled, 
too often, from the houses of the Clergy, the books complain: 


We have to mourn for the homes of which we have been 
unjustly robbed ; and as to our coverings, not that they have 
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not been given to us, but that the coverings anciently given 
to us have been torn by violent hands, insomuch that our soul 
is bowed down to the dust, our belly cleaveth unto the earth. 
We suffer from various diseases, enduring pains in our back 
and sides; we lie with our limbs unstrung by palsey, and 
there is no man who layeth it to heart, and no man who pro- 
vides a mollifying plaster. Our native whiteness that was 
clear with light has turned to dun and yellow, so that no 
leech who should see us would doubt that we are diseased 
with jaundice. Some of us are suffering from gout; as our 
twisted extremities plainly show. 


The books exhibit their endurance of all the ills that flesh 
is heir to. They are put in pledge at taverns, their ancient no- 
bility is ruined by having new names imposed upon them by 
worthless compilers, translators, and transformers, ‘‘so that, 
against our will, the name of some wretched step-father is im- 
posed upon us, and the sons are robbed of the names of their 
true fathers.” 

Alas! for the noblest of human hopes. What became of the 
good bishop’s books is a matter of conjecture. Most probably 
they went, at his death in 1345, to the house of the Durham 
Benedictines, at Oxford, where they remained till the suppres- 
sion by Henry VIII. Then some went to Duke Humphrey’s 
library, others to Balliol, and the remainder to the purchaser 
of the dissolved college. How many prayers have been offered 
up, for the past three hundred years, at “the chief nursing 
mother of all liberal arts” for the prince of book-lovers? - In 
1888, for the first time, an accurate text of the Latin original 
was printed, the results of fifteen years of labor, by an eminent 
scholar. From that text tte present translation is made. This 
publication is among the first of a series which proposes to is- 
sue popular editions of the old English classics. The translator 
has cleverly preserved the quaintness of the original. 


The indefatigable Father Lasance 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. appears again in the lists with his 
By Lasance. tenth manual of devotion.* It is 

in his usual field—the field he has 

won for himself by his former successes—that of devotional lit- 


* Thoughts on the Religious Life, etc. By Rev. F. L. Lasance. New York: Benaziger 
Brothers. 
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erature, manuals, prayer books, compilations for the benefit of 
religious communities. 

He is part author, part editor of the present volume, and 
from the combined efforts of his own pen and those of such writ- 
ers as Dom Bede Camm, Reginald Buckler, Blosius, Father Fa- 
ber, St. Francis de Sales, and others, he has put together a very 
comprehensive manual of ‘‘ Reflections on the General Principles 
of Religious Life, on Charity, Vocation, the Vows, the Rules, 
the Cloister Virtues, and the Main Devotions of the Church.” 
The result is a volume that may be used equally well as a 
source of thoughts for meditation, or a thesaurus of informa- 
tion on the multitudinous points indicated. It is a fit compan- 
ion for his Prayer Book for Religious. 


How are we to distinguish between 

ESSENTIALS AND NON-_ what is of obligation and what is 
ESSENTIALS. not, in matters of faith and practice, 

By Hughes. is a question frequently asked both 

by Catholics and non- Catholics. It 

is one which demands a carefu] reply that cannot be given in 
a sentence or two. Vague, evasive answers will not satisfy an 
intelligent inquirer. Exaggeration, on one side or the other, 
may easily result in harm. Some time ago the subject was 
treated with ability in a series of papers in the Ave Maria, 
which are now published in book form.* If the volume bears 
no Jmprimatur—which is somewhat surprising—the want is not 
due to any danger that it might not pass the ordeal of the 
most rigid canonical censorship. Father Hughes expounds the 
theological principles of the question with admirable clearness 
and conciseness; and with detail sufficient to convey a thor- 
oughly practical grasp of Catholic teaching and practice, either 
to the inquiring stranger, or to the children of the household. 


No one, at the present day, can go 

ISRAEL’S HISTORICAL very far in the study of the Bible 
NARRATIVES. without feeling at times the need 

By Kent. of just such a work as Dr. Kent’s 

Student’s Old Testament.t The 

second volume, which lies before us, contains the historical and 


* Essentials and Non-Essentials of the Catholic Religion. By the Rev. H. G. Hughes, 
South Bend, Indiana: The Ave Maria Press. 

tlsrael’s Historical and Biographical Narratives. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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biographical narratives covering the period from Samuel to the 
Maccabean triumph. The work, apart from the notes, chiefly 
textual, and an introduction on the character of the narratives, 
is simply an edition of the Old Testament arranged according 
to subject-matter; thus, in the present instance, the historical 
materials are disposed, not in the canonical order, but accord- 
ing to the chronological sequence of events. It is, in fact, a 
sort of harmony of the Old Testament, which gives us at a 
glance, in parallel columns, all the narratives referring to any 
particular event, precisely as a gospel harmony or synopsis. 
Thus, for the reign of David, we have the parallel accounts of 
Samuel and the Chronicler; for the Maccabean times, of First 
and Second Maccabees, the editor includes not only the his- 
torical books proper, but also the historical portions of certain 
prophetical books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Haggai. The excel- 
lent maps and chronological tables will be welcomed as valua- 
ble aids by the student—if the cost of the six rather expensive 
volumes, which will comprise the set, do not keep them out of 
his reach. 

The Catholic reader will be pleased to note that the learned 
Yale professor includes the two books of Maccabees among his 
historical sources, and favors their admission into the canon. 
He will be pleased likewise to see that high historical value is 
accorded to the first book of Maccabees, and that some histor- 
ical elements, at least, are recognized as existing in the second ; 
and while he will regret that this scholar has been unable to 
accord a higher degree. of historical trustworthiness to these 
books of Sacred Scripture, he will better comprehend the rea- 
son for it on learning that the erudite Jesuit commentator, Fa- 
ther Knabenbauer, until recently the very bulwark of conserva- 
tive criticism, has felt constrained to take an attitude on this 
question essentially similar to Dr. Kent’s. The errors and in- 
accuracies which the Jesuit author points out in these books 
are ascribed to popular rumor; but they are reconciled with 
the doctrine of inspiration by an admirable application of the 
theory respecting the intention of the writer. 

The book of Esther is placed by Dr. Kent among the his- 
torical writings; not that he regards the facts it relates as real 
history, but because the work exhibits the temper of the chosen 
race in the second century before Christ. On his own ground, 
then, we fail to see how he can in consistency omit Judith and 
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Tobias. An impartial criticism will not rank them below Es- 
ther in historical worth; and a devout mind will find in them 
far more food for edification than in the story of Vashti’s rival, 
especially as it stands in the Protestant Bible. We do not 
doubt that if Judith and Tobias were found in the Protestant 
Canon, our author could reconcile his conscience to including 
them among the historical books, just as easily as he has found 
room for Esther. Dr. Kent’s method of dealing with Esther 
has been followed by the Catholic Cosquin with respect to 
Tobias; and the Sulpician Father Vigouroux, the present sec- 
retary of the Biblical Commission, with unwonted boldness, has 
added his great authority to the application by giving it his 
encouragement, if not entire acceptance. If this radical method 
of dealing with the deutero-canonical historical books is to 
prevail in the circles of Vigouroux and Knabenbauer, objection 
on the part of scholars like Dr. Kent to including them in the 
Canon would probably disappear. Our author’s favorable view 
of Maccabees leads us to hope that he is free from the bias 
which so unwisely excludes from the Canon the beautiful books 
of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus; and that perhaps the day is not 
far distant when the Church’s position respecting the Canon of 
the Old Testament will be fully vindicated by non-Catholic 
scholars. 

The attitude which the Yale professor takes up in reference 
to Ezra and Nehemiah is an indication that Van Hoonacker, 
the distinguished Louvain professor, is at last about to come 
into his own. The priority of Nehemiah to Ezra in the work 
of reforming the restored Jewish community, first mooted and 
then, post multa certamina, proven by Van Hoonacker, is fully 
upheld by Dr. Kent; and it seems likely that the great restorer 
of Israel will receive the place in history that he deserves. 
The Ezra of Dr. Kent, however, is far too shadowy a figure 
to appeal to the historical sense of the Dutch critic. 

The general plan of the present volume and its execution 
are worthy of all praise; but many incidental blemishes, partic- 
ularly its freedom in questioning or denying the trustworthi- 
ness of many narratives, prevent us from recommending this 
otherwise admirable work as a manual suitable to Catholic 
students of the Bible. 
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This book* is a study of the 

A STUDY IN APOLOGETICS. methods of apologetics. This des- 

By Gardeil. . ignation of its character is an in- 

dication of its timeliness. In what 

velenion to the supernatural act of faith, stand the motives which 

prompt our belief that God has given a supernatural revelation, 

and our assent to the truths contained in that revelation? This 

problem Father Gardeil considers from the subjective and the 

objective points of view, and resolves by the principles of St. 

Thomas. The work, which, considering the scope of the ques- 
tion, is very moderate in size, is divided into three books. 

In the first the notion of credibility, the degrees of reason- 
able credibility, and its special character, are expounded. The 
credibility of faith, Father Gardeil concludes, is usually based 
on motives which have a relative force. Nevertheless, the sec- 
ond book proceeds to establish the possibility of rigorously 
demonstrating the fact of a divine attestation of revelation, in 
accordance with the words of the Vatican Council: cum recta 
ratio fidei fundamenta demonstrat. In the third book Father 
Gardeil applies his principles and conclusions to the apprecia- 
tion of the various methods of apologetics. The existence of 
scientific apologetic, a type of which is Zigliara’s Propedeutica, 
Father Gardeil argues, is a possibility following from the pos- 
sibility of having demonstrative proof of the credibility of rev- 
elation. His next step is to show that, while the motives of 
credibility, for the. most part, do not in themselves possess 
demonstrative force, yet, grouped under the hegemony of the- 
ology, which may be done without falling into a vicious circle, 
they are adequate. The author then proceeds to examine the 
subjective method in general. While he concedes to it some 
subordinate utility and efficacy, his verdict on it is: ‘‘ L’apol- 
ogetique immantiste n’aboutit pas comme doctrine; si il sem- 
ble aboutir dans des consciences individuelles, c’est en vertu 
des causes qui ne sont pas du ressort apologetique.” 

In support of this conclusion he examines, successively, the 
three subjective methods, the pragmatist, the moral, and the 
fideist. If the pragmatist method confines itself strictly to its 
own resources, it is incapable of resulting in a doctrine; but if, 
illogically, instead of building solely on action and life, it as- 
sumes the existence of the supernatural in Christian life, it may 

* La Crédibilité et L’ Apologetique. Parle Pere A. Gardeil. Paris: Lecoffre. 
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be granted a limited utility in certain cases. In examining the 
moral method, which he condemns as either inefficient, or, if it 
assumes the existence of the supernatural, a mere begging of 
the question, Farther Gardeil, of course, has his eye on New- 
man. His most significant, direct criticism of the Cardinal’s 
doctrine is contained in a footnote: 


From the very first page of his Grammar of Assent, New- 
man debars himself from reaching apologetically the specifi- 
cally Christian assent of faith. ‘That assent, in fact, is essen- 
tially propter testimonium. Now the assent of which Newman 
speaks all the time, in his Gvammar and elsewhere, is not an 
assent essentially relative to veracious testimony, but a belief 
that is the highest form of opinion, but never transcends the 
sphere of opinion, which is created by the vratsemblances and 
internal harmonies between the external world (/es choses) and 
our interior dispositions. At bottom, Newman, through the 
Kantian Coleridge, whose influence on him he acknowledged, 
has his views colored by the Kantian idea of faith, which is 
characterized by the objective insufficiency and the subjective 
sufficiency of the motives on which adhesion is based. 


A disciple of Newman would reply to this stricture by con- 
tending that for Newman a convergence of high probabilities 
may, by their cumulative force, beget an assent accompanied by 
complete certitude. In an appendix consisting of a further dis- 
cussion on the availability of miracles as a proof of credibility, 
the author brings his principles to bear on the views expressed 
by Le Roy, Lebreton, and some other recent writers who have 
advocated the “‘ phenomenalist ” position on this subject. This 
remarkably logical treatise will repay a thorough study. In a 
closing note Father Gardeil observes that he was putting the 
finishing touches to the last lines just as the Pope’s Encyclical 
against Modernism appeared, which document, he continues, con- 
firms the views and conclusions of the book, and, in particular, 
of the appendix, concerning phenomenist philosophy and apol- 
ogetics. 

If one desires to measure the dis- 

RELIGION AND HISTORIC tance traveled by German Protest- 
FAITHS. antism, under the guidance of in- 

By Pfleiderer. dividualism, since Luther formu- 

lated the principle, Dr. Pfleiderer, 

professor of Protestant theology in the University of Berlin, 
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and a widely acknowledged leader and light of contemporary 
English and American Protestant thought, may be accepted as 
the register. The readings of that index display the fact that 
this Protestantism has broken with everything that the first re- 
formers considered essentials of Christianity. The present work* 
though comparatively small, and superficial in character, con- 
sists of a series of lectures delivered to a general audience in 
Berlin University, and exhibits the professor’s valuation of 
Christianity. In that estimate the supernatural is rejected as 
mythical, the dogmatic has no place; Christianity is reduced to 
its purely ethical element, and its Founder is shorn of all super- 
human authority. These are the proportions to which Christian- 
ity is reduced in order to meet the needs of the vast mass of 
people in the various Protestant sects who refuse to believe in 
the traditional faiths of these bodies and yet desire to keep up 
some profession of Christianity. This Protestantism, eviscerated 
of the last traces of supernatural religion, is a mere natural 
theism which graciously accords to Jesus of Nazareth a primacy 
of honor among the great moral teachers of the world. And 
it is this conception of Christianity that is accepted, for the 
most part, among moral and religious teachers of our American 
secular universities. No wonder that sincere Protestants who 
still retain allegiance to the creeds of their fathers, and know 
the present trend of thought, are beginning to admit that all 
hope of saving supernatural religion from being utterly swept 
away by the onflowing tide of rationalism and positivism must 
be placed in the Catholic Church. 

If the first half-score of the lectures contained in the col- 
lection were issued as a separate volume it might be recom- 
mended as a defence of the universality of the religious instinct 
as manifested in the great ethnic religions of the ancient world. 
But though, like the curate’s egg, parts of it are excellent, the 
objectionable section is of a character too pernicious to per- 
mit any recommendation of the volume. 


The eloquent Dominican, Father 

RITUAL. Proctor, after an interval of three 

years, has given to the public at 

large the course of sermons on Catholic ritual which he deliv- 


* Religion and Historic Faiths. By Otto Pfieiderer, Professor of the University of Berlin. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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ered in the Cathedral of Westminster.* In five discourses, which 
are apologetic in tenor, he treats of the use and abuse of ritual, 
the soul of ritual, the language of ritual, the centre of ritual, 
and the development of ritual. The ordinary objections of non- 
Catholics against the elaborate ceremonies of the Church and 
the display of material wealth in religious worship are taken 
up in the sermon on “ The Soul of Ritual.” Father Proctor also 
answers those who, in their revolt against excessive externalism 
in religion, would go to the opposite extreme, and deprive re- 
ligion of the aid which it receives from symbolic embodiment 
of internal acts and dispositions. The last address is a reply 
to the prevalent contention that in all things the early Church 
ought to be the rule of the Church to-day: “It was so, or it 
was not so, in primitive Christian times, in Apostolic days, so 
should it be now.” 

Father Proctor replies by showing that the principle of de- 
velopment applies to the whole life of the Church. ‘“‘ As there 
is development in doctrine, development in worship, there must 
be development in ritual, the Church’s expression of doctrine 
and cult; there must be development in our attitude towards 
the developed truth, ¢. ¢., in our rites and ceremonies.” 

A logic-chopping critic might be tempted to object that 
Father Proctor’s line of argument proves too much. Sometimes 
it could be prolonged logically towards the conclusion that the 
law of development ought to prevent any permanent fixation 
of ritual at all. Yet in ritual as in dogma, though less rigor- 
ously, the Church insists on conformity to ancient tradition. 
“Truth expands as a tree; so consequently does ritual. Doc- 
trine makes progress, not by change in substance, but by ac- 
cidental development—so must ceremonial. As Christianity 
enters more deeply into the hearts, the lives, the minds of men, 
so it develops greater outward pomp, more exterior worship, 
more ceremonious demonstration of faith, hope, and love.” This 
principle alone can scarcely account for the development of 
the ritual of the Mass, without any corresponding doctrinal 
development; from the simple primitive rite to the elaborate 
form of subsequent times. It is scarcely fair, however, to ex- 
pect from an orator the dialectical exactitude of a theological 
treatise. 


* Ritual in Catholic Worshif. Sermons Preached in Westminster Cathedral during the 
Lent of 1904. By the Very Rev. Father Proctor. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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A handy, compendious, and accurate little manual of cere- 
monies proper for ordinary parochial needs is the translation 
of the German handbook of Father Ganns, S.J. The transla- 
tion* has been carefully made by one Jesuit, and edited by 
another, a sufficient guarantee that the book is faithful to ap- 
proved authorities. 


When, in 1906, Pius X. beatified 
BLESSED JULIE BILLIART. the foundress of the Sisters of 

Notre Dame de Namur,f it was 
rightly interpreted as another mark of the Holy Father’s zeal 
for the teaching of catechism. For Blessed Julie Billiart’s life 
was signalized by a marvelous devotion to that office. Born in 
1751, she was only seven years old when she began to gather 
her little companions around her to teach them the catechism. 
At the age of twenty-three she became a helpless invalid; and 
for years she gathered around her bed the little ones of the 
village to give them religious instruction. 

Through her subsequent life, almost to the end, pass the 
baleful storms of the French Revolution. During the early days 
she was the chief instrument in preserving religion in and around 
her native village, where a schismatical priest was in possession. 
Once she barely escaped from a disorderly rabble, who had in- 
vaded her home to kill the “‘dévote,” by being carried, helpless 
as she was, downstairs and placed in a cart by her friends, and 
secretly conveyed to a place of safety. Her institute, the Con- 
gregation of Notre Dame, was launched during the period of 
peace established by Bonaparte. Her first houses, situated in 
Flanders and near the French frontier, suffered sadly during the 
frequent campaigns which swept across that quarter of Europe 
in the later Napoleonic wars. 

Sisters from Gembloux, Fleurus, Jumet, and other towns 
were frequently obliged to flee to Namur, where they were com- 
paratively safe from military violence. Fugitives in the disas- 
trous flight from Waterloo invaded the Convent of Fleurus. 
At Jumet a Prussian officer took up his quarters in the convent, 
and protected the Sisters from annoyance. The Sisters of Gem- 
bloux suffered from the French. 


* Handbook of Ceremonies for Priests and Seminarians. By J. F. Miiller, S.J. Translated 
by A. Ganns, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

* The Life of the Blessed Julie Dilliart. By a Member of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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After twenty-two years of helpless suffering the use of her 
limbs was miraculously restored to Julie. During a mission at 
Amiens, Father Enfantin, a member of the Fathers of the Faith, 
who highly esteemed Julie’s work, and knowing that she could 
do more for God’s glory if she had the use of her limbs, said 
to her: “I am beginning to-day a novena to the Sacred Heart 
for a person in whom I am interested. Will you join?” Julie, 
unsuspecting, promised to join. On the following Friday, after 
the erection of the mission cross, Father Enfantin suddenly 
came to Julie, who was sitting in her chair, and said: ‘‘ Mother, 
if you have any faith, take one step in honor of the Heart of 
Jesus.” Julie rose and took the required step—the first for 
twenty-two years. ‘‘Take another.” She obeyed. “Take a 
third.” Again she obeyed, remarking that she felt able to con- 
tinue. “No, that will do. Sit down.” And Father Enfantin 
went away, forbidding her to tell the sisters what had happened. 
The cure was permanent. The biography continues: 


The sisters had already retired for the night and noticed 
nothing, for, in spite of her infirmities, Julie needed no help 
to undress, but slipped on to her low couch from a chair of 
the same height. For three days she kept her cure a secret, 
maintaining her self-control so far that she remained seated 
when, on the following Sunday, the public procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament passed her door. On the last day of the 
novena Father Enfantin gave her leave to publish the fact. 
Julie prolonged her thanksgiving after Mass, while the sisters 
went down to breakfast. The little orphans, with their mis- 
tress, were in the adjoining room, with a glass door looking 
on the staircase. Suddenly one of the youngest of them gave 
ascream. ‘‘ Look, Ma Mere is walking downstairs !”’ 


The closing chapter of this excellent piece of biography, in 
which the story of a modern valiant woman, whose life was one 
of wonderful activity and true sanctity, is told with good sense 
and literary ability, contains a modest account of the successes 
which have attended the labors of her children. Among these 
successes is that which the work of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
has achieved in America. ‘For sixty-three years they have 
helped the bishops and pastors of the United States to solve 
the difficult problem of equipping and maintaining Catholic 
schools absolutely dependent on voluntary support, yet in no 
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wise inferior to the State schools financed at the public ex- 
pense. Their success in educational matters may be gauged 
from the fact that Julie’s American daughters have been selected 
by the hierarchy to open Trinity College in connection with the 
Catholic University at Washington.” The latest foreign expan- 
sion of the order has been in the Transvaal, whither some Eng- 
lish Sisters settled last year; and already the political struggle 
going on there now threatens to involve their suppression. 


A sense for scientific completeness, 
HISTORY OF COMMERCE. probably, induced the author of 
By Day. this text-book for beginners in 
economics* to start ab ovo, by 
sketching the conditions of trade, or all that we know about 
them, as they existed in che Mesopotamian Valley and along 
the banks of the Nile, in the days before Joseph. But the 
author is obviously conscious that the student has but little 
valuable information to gain from our scanty knowledge of the 
commerce of these ancient times or of the subsequent ages of 
early Greece and Rome. For he disposes of all these periods 
in about thirty pages, out of a total of over six hundred, and 
begins his serious work in Part II., devoted to Medieval Com- 
merce. 

This part, covering from about the year 1000 to 1500, is a 
brief but suggestive sketch of the medieval commercial and in- 
dustrial world. The story of the rise and expansion of com- 
mercial Europe, till it assumes the huge proportions which be- 
long to it in the nineteenth century, makes a large demand on 
the writer’s powers of lucid statement, method, and condensation. 
Up to the beginning of the last century, the history is little 
more than a bare outline. But from that date commerce of the 
various European countries, especially of England and Ger- 
many, is treated with rich detail, and the salient factors brought 
out in bold relief. One hundred and fifty pages are given to 
the history of the commercial growth of the United States; 
but, except so far as it is incidentally noted in relation to this 
country, South America is ignored. The part played by the 
introduction of railways, and manufacturing machinery, the culti- 
vation of cotton, mining, and shipping receive sufficient atten- 


* A History of Commerce. By Clive Day, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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tion, but the same can scarcely be said of the agricultural ex- 
pansion since 1835. 

To keep so large a subject, however, within the reasonable 
limits of a text-book, means that some things had to be unduly 
crowded, or even crowded out. A work of this kind, in the 
production of which the author has had but little help from 
similar attempts by predecessors in the endeavor, cannot be ex- 
pected to attain anything like perfection before it reaches a 
second or a third, or even a fourth edition, a success to which 
this one will, no doubt, attain. There are numerous special 
bibliographies attached to the various divisions, and a large 
general list of works at the end. To every chapter is added a 
list of questions well adapted to stimulate the pupil to the cul- 
tivation of reflection and personal research. 


Students of early church history 
PATROLOGY. and patrology will welcome the ap- 
pearance of another volume of the 
series of early texts and documents which is being issued under 
the editorship of MM. Hemmer and Lejay. The present number * 
contains the Didaché, or Doctrine of the Apostles, and the Epistle 
of Barnabas. The Greek text is accompanied by a French ver- 
sion, critical notes, and references. M. Hemmer has furnished an 
erudite, critical introduction to the Didaché, while M. Ogier has 
written one for the Epistle. The introduction, tables, critical 
and explanatory notes, place a scholarly knowledge of these two 
valuable documents of Christian origins within easy grasp of the 
industrious student, 


Much depth of feeling and much 
SOME RECENT VERSE. delicate beauty of thought have 
gone into the making of Miss 
Logue’s brief poems. ‘“‘ The Quiet Hour” t—happily named for 
its suggestion of solitude and veiled twilight memories fraught 
with tenderness and pain—is a creditable addition to contem- 
porary Catholic verse. There are signs of immaturity in the 
little volume, but none the less it has sincere artistic purpose. 
And in more than one poem Miss Logue has undeniably touched 
* Les Peres Apostoligues. I. Doctrine des Apotres. Epitre de Barnabé. Hemmer, Ogier et 
Laurent. Paris: Picard et Fils. 


t The Quiet Hour. And Other Verses. By Emily Logue. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly; 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 
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life. The quieter tragedies of men—and particularly of women— 
are very real to her; but real also is the nearness of God, the 
pity of his gracious Mother, and the watchful angels. ‘‘ The 
Waiting Love” is characteristic in its blending of divine and 
human love, as also in its severe simplicity and absence of 
imagery or metaphor. Devotional and meditative poems pre- 
dominate in the collection, although there is a charming blank- 
verse narrative of St. Wenceslaus, and the sonnets are, as a 
rule, excellent. That entitled ‘‘The Poet ”— 


Most Godlike man of men! upon thy heart 
The woes of all the world are graven deep— 


‘is one of Miss Logue’s best pieces of work, and makes us hope- 
ful of her poetic future. 


The Toiler,* a new volume by the Canadian author of Songs 
of the Wayside, brings with it a message of cheer and sympa- 
thy and earnest courage. Dr. Fischer has a true love of hu- 
manity and of natural beauty; but in metre and in diction he 
might well be more fastidious. From a critical standpoint 
“June Mornings” is far better than the title poem; it has in 
fact more precision of form and more originality of conception 
than almost any other in the collection. 


A new Christmas story in special holiday dress and orna- 
mented pages, entitled Zhe Little City of Hope,t by F. Marion 
Crawford, has just been published by The Macmillan Company. 
The tale, as with all of Mr. Crawford’s work, is admirably done 
from the viewpoint of writing; but why it should be called a 
Christmas story, save that it is published for the holiday time 
and mentions Christmas, we are at a loss to know. 


All admirers of that inspiring singer, Sidney Lanier—and 
we urge those who know him not, to become acquainted with 
his writings—will give an enthusiastic welcome to a new edi- 
tion of his Hymns of the Marshes.{ The volume is admirably 
printed, and the photographs which it contains, taken from 
the marshes themselves, are a pleasant aid in the interpretation 
of the songs. 

* The Toiler. And Other Poems. By William J. Fischer. Toronto: William Briggs. 

t The Little City of Hope. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


y: 
t Hymns of the Marshes. By Sidney Lanier. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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This new volume,* from the pen of Henry Van Dyke, is 
made up of sketches, descriptive and narrative, which endeavor 
to illustrate the pleasure and benefit to be derived from days 
spent out of doors, in touch with the joys that nature offers in 
wood and stream and mountain. The volume also includes some 
short stories, done in the easy, pleasant style of Dr. Van Dyke, 
which are wholesome and refreshing. The technical work on 
the volume and the illustrations are well done. 


Daily attendance at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
subject of a valuable little pamphlet+ which, in an interesting 
way, presents to the reader considerations on the mysteries of 
the Holy Mass, and the abundant graces which it offers as a 
means of our sanctification. 


A small, handy edition of the New Testament} just pub- 
lished should serve well to promote a more frequent reading 
of Holy Scripture among the faithful. Considering the small 
price of this volume, no one can have an excuse for not hav- 
ing a copy of the New Testament. 


* Days Of. By Henry Van Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


t Daily Mass ; or, the Mystic Treasures of the Holy Sacrifice. By Rev. J. McDonnell, S.J. 
Dublin: Irish Messenger Office. 
t The New Testament. New York: The C. Wildermann Company. 





NOTICE. 


The latest Encyclical of the Holy Father on “ Mod- 
ernism” is too extensive for publication in THE CaTHo- 
Lic WorLD. Desirous that it should be obtainable in 
handy form, we have issued a complete English transla- 
tion in pamphlet, and will mail it to any address on the 
receipt of twenty-five cents, postage free. Address, THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, 120 West 6oth Street, New York City. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (26 Oct.): Statistics concerning the American pa- 
rochial school system are advanced in reply to certain 
English Catholics who have asserted that here we ap- 
prove, at least tacitly, of the secular schools. The of- f 
ficial stand of the Church on this question is shown to 
be identical in both countries. Fr. Thurston, S.J., 
continues his discussion of the Elevation in the Mass. 
The main question considered is liturgical, that is, con- 
cerning the practice of showing the Host to the congre- 
gation. Although Socialism is characterized by Lady 
Lovat as “a dream impossible of realization,” she says 
that “‘ the first thing that must strike the reader of arti- 
cles on the subject of Socialism is the weakness of the 
arguments in refuting it.” A refutation is not attempted 
here. The writer simply urges Catholics to oppose the 
Socialist propaganda. 

(2 Nov.): Rev. George Angus ventures to break a lance 
with Bishop Ingram apropos of various remarks made by 
the latter here in America. For example, the Bishop of 
London is quoted as saying that “the special function of 
the Anglican Communion is to preserve exact truth ”— 
yet how is it, asks Rev. Angus, “that she can do this and 
tolerate within her comprehensive bosom good men who 
teach exact opposites.” Fr. Thurston points out how 
an abuse crept into the devotion of laymen at Mass; they 
came to consider that the mere sight of the Host at the 
Elevation was sufficient to fulfil the obligation of hear- 
ing Mass. In regard to the attitude of the faithful dur- 
ing the Elevation, the opinion is expressed that “the 
usage which prevails among the good Catholics of one’s 
immediate neighborhood is the safest arbiter of right and 
wrong in all those rubrical questions in which ecclesias- 
tical authority does not speak plainly.” Promise is 
made of two more historical romances from the prolific 
pen of Father Hugh Benson. Rev. Spencer Jones con- 
cludes his study on “Corporate Reunion Regarded as a 
Science.” A double contrast is drawn between matters of 
dogma and matters of discipline. In the former he shows 
that it is impossible for the Catholic Church to change, 
since it is committed to its “de fide” pronouncements, 
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while he contends that other churches can and have 
changed in dogmatic teaching. In disciplinary matters all 
communions might change and adapt themselves to cor- 
porate reunion. The writer notes that the great majority 
of non-Catholics are opposed to the Church simply be- 
cause of certain disciplinary rules, ¢. g., church service 
in Latin, celibacy of the clergy, etc. It is on these 
points that he suggests compromise. 

(9 Nov.): Contains a statement of the dispute between 
Mr. Williams on one side, with Fr. Norris of the Oratory 
and Abbot Gasquet on the other, in regard to Newman 
and the recent Encyclical. In the Literary Notes the 
article by Fr. Clifford in THE CATHOLIC WORLD of Octo- 
ber is quoted with approval. The present-day unrest so 
frankly recognized by the American writer is said to pre- 
sent a “‘ curious contrast to the picture of perfect peace and 
unanimity fondly imagined by some amiable optimists.” 
(16 Nov.): The Roman Correspondent states that ‘‘ never 
fer a moment did the Roman authorities think of asso- 
ciating the name of Newman with Modernism.” 





The Month (Nov.): Rev. Sydney F. Smith gives an exposition of 


the Encyclical on ‘‘ Modernism.” He aims at an elucida- 
tion of the tenets of Modernism which will enable Catho- 
lics to appreciate better the application of the Encyclical 
to doctrines. The common a griori conviction that Papal 
injunction is detrimental to progress appears to be the 
justification of critics, however insufficient their knowledge 
or deficient their judgment. The Pope’s right to legislate 
concerning a matter antagonistic to the fundamental dog- 
mas of Catholicism needs no vindication.—— In the arti- 
cle ‘‘Science and its Counterfeits,” by the editor, atten- 
tion is called to the distinction between theoretical and 
practical science. The vast horde of would-be scientists, 
purveyors of exploded theories, oracles of sensational 
journalism, have sinned against theoretical science. In 
opposition to the true scientific discretion of Huxley, Dar- 
win, and Wallace, who acknowledged the impassable gulf 
between the organic and inorganic, we have the unwar- 
ranted assertion of Mr. Edward Clodd, a popular scien- 
tist, that the origin of life presents no greater problem 
than the origin of water. Rev. Joseph Keating, in his 
‘‘ Apology for Parody,” says that the manifest prejudice 
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against parody is ill-founded. Many great poets have not 
disdained to be parodists. Parody becomes objectionable i 
when employed in a malicious or irreverent spirit. The 
skilful and experienced parodist keeps without the pale 
of poetry while in the field of burlesque. 

The National Review (Dec.): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” deals 4 
particularly with the attitude that England ought to ase 
sume toward Germany. Alfred Austin contributes a 
poem: ‘‘ How Can One Serve One’s King ?”———‘“‘ Some 
Unpublished Pages of German Diplomacy,” by Ignotus, 
states that England has many times of late escaped war 
with Germany only by a hair’s breadth, and that Ger- 
many must eventually wage war with England. Lord 
William Cecil in ‘‘ Missions of China” reviews the en- 
deavor to Christianize the Chinese Empire, and pays a 
glowing tribute to the Catholic missionaries’ work there. 
He states that, alone, they are inadequate for the task, 

“The State and the Family,” by St. Loe Strachey, 
is a paper in which it is emphatically charged that the 
object of the Socialists is the destruction of the family. 

The Expository Times (Nov.): Professor Sanday on the Apoca- 
lypse. He would like to think that its author himself 
was a sufferer in the Neronian Persecution. Rev. 
Charles S. Macalpine writes of the Sanctification of Christ, 
basing his discussion on the exegesis of the texts: ‘‘ Him 
whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world” 
(John x. 36) and “For their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
they themselves also may be sanctified in truth” (John 
xvii. 19).———The Cambridge Modern History is recog- 
nized as the best example of what is now understood by 
the writing of history. 

The Irish Monthly (Nov.): The sixth of the Little Essays on 
Life and Character is a narrative about the adventures of 
the writer during boyhood, in the world of books, the 
friends he met there, and the influence they exert in 
shaping character. Alice Furlong’s description of the 
interior peace which reigns in a certain holy monastery 
will awaken responsive echoes in the hearts of those who 
have ever visited Mount Mellary Abbey. “The Tower 
of Religious Perfection,” is a sermon preached by the 
late Fr. Bridgett, C.SS.R., at the profession of a Re- 
demptorist nun. 
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The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Nov.): The Rev. John Neary 


contributes a paper on the “ Infallibility of the Pope in 
Defining Dogmatic Facts.” It is a brief sketch of Jan- 
senism, dealing in particular with the question raised by 
Arnauld on the condemnation of the Augustinus. The 
Jansenist contention, that the propositions were not con- 
demned in the sense of Jansenius, but in a sense errone- 
ously assigned to him, is, to say the least, neither just 
nor logical. From the controversy we have learned that 
a dogmatic fact is any fact pertaining to dogma, this in- 
cludes apprehending the true sense of an author. The 
Exposition of the recent Decree is continued. The pro- 
positions from the eighth to the twenty-sixth are divided 
into those concerning inspiration and revelation, and 
treated under separate headings. By way of introduc- 
tion, there are a few observations on the nature of reve- 
lation and inspiration. The Abbé Loisy’s doctrines are 
mentioned as especially coming under the condemned pro- 
positions. ‘‘ We value,” says Dr. Coughlan, “‘no less than 
eminent writers, the practical value of Scripture and 
Creeds; but we believe them to be practically useful be- 
cause we believe them first to be intellectually true.” 

Dr. McCaffrey, of Maynooth, takes the editors of Lord 
Acton’s Lectures on Modern History severely to task for 
the carelessness manifested in their work. The lectures, 
it appears, were printed from manuscripts prepared by 
Lord Acton while Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge; but, unfortunately, he was not spared to 
make the requisite corrections for the press, and those 
who got the manuscripts ready for publication seemed to 
think that no corrections were necessary. Aside from 
these editorial blunders, the lectures themselves possess 
literary charm, but ‘‘ should not be called history.” Many 
contradictory and unscientific statements are quoted. 
“The man who relied on Macaulay, Sharpe, and Burke, 
may have done excellent literary work, but he is not a_ 
model whom we should like to recommend to earnest 
students of history.” The mania of Acton, for accusing 
the Church, the Popes, and the Councils of murder, is 
pointed out. 








Le Correspondant (25 Oct.): Mgr. Chapon, Bishop of Nice, con- 





tributes an article on the traditional and modern critic. 
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The latter critics, he tells us, employ methods @ priori 
and subjective. They are theorizers who wish to reduce . 
i} the origins of Christianity to a system. Writing of 
if religious art in France during the nineteenth century, 
Alphonse Germain maintains that there was no decadence. 
(10 Nov.): The latest novel of René Bazin, Le Blé gui 
| Léve, is declared to be excellent by Jacques Duval. 
It is a sociological study of the past fifty years, and 
ij exposes the faults and duties of Catholics in the face 
of the syndicate movement in country places. By 
| 

| 








facts and by the text of their own platform, an anony- 
mous writer proves that the anti-military propaganda of 
the German and French Socialists can result in nothing 
but the-ruin of France and the welfare of Germany. 
La Démocratie Chretienne (8 Oct.): ‘‘The Social Sense and the 
Formation of Christian Consciences,” by Abbé Six, de- 
fines the social sense as an aptitude and disposition of 
soul to see and feel at once whether one’s acts not only 
respect the rights of others, but also safeguard the funda- 
mental constitution of society in general, as well as the 
different organisms which compose it, and the functions 
implied in them. The writer discusses the necessity for, 
and the manner of forming, this sense. 
(8 Nov.): In the first article, “An Historic Hour—On 
the Morrow of the Encyclical ‘ Pascendi,’” Mgr. Vanneuf- 
ville applies. this document to “ Christian Democracy” for 
the purpose of showing that the teaching of the Encyc- 
lical, far from retarding, aids the movement for Christian 
Democracy, while agnostic immanence, on the other hand, 
would be ruinous to it. The Social Homily delivered 
by Cardinal Maffi at the “‘ Social Week” of Pistoia takes 
up the gospel narrative of the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, and evolves from it lessons in regard 
to modern economics. The account of the Congress 
of German Catholics at Wiirzburg contains extracts from 
l} numerous speeches emphasizing the practical benefits 
which have already sprung from the union of the Catho- 
| : lics in Germany, and outlining plans for their future 
i efforts. 
Etudes (5 Nov.): M. Ferdinand Prat writes on the theology of 
St. Paul. He considers the subjectivism of Ritschl’s 
understanding of Paul’s theology, and compares this with 
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the accepted notion. 
of Israel is continued. 

(20 Nov.): M. Jules Lebreton has an extensive article 
on the Encyclical and the Theology of the Modernists. 
He finds that there are two great influences directing 
the ‘“‘ Modernist” movement: the religious philosophy 
of Kant and Schleiermacher and the positive sciences. 
Under this double influence, certain liberal Catholic the- 
ologians have reconstructed the notions of revelation and 
authority so radically that Protestants have entirely ac- 
quiesced. With such reinterpretations the Church au- 
thorities can have no patience. M. Boubée contributes 
a paper on the ‘“‘ Observance of the Sabbath in England,” 
apropos of the recent convention in Yarmouth. 


The article on the religious crisis 





La Civilta Cattolica (2 Nov.): ‘‘Modernistic Philosophy ’’ is 


the second article upon Modernism, and purposes to 
show the entirely naturalistic character of modern philos- 
ophy. An article upon Guyan’s “‘ Esquisse d’une mor- 
ale sans obligation ni sanction” is a continuation of the 
study of the moral problem considered in previous issues. 
(16 Nov.): The third in the series of articles upon Modern- 
ism is a review of The Programme of the Modernists, a book 
written as a “‘ Reply to the Encyclical of Pius X.—‘ Pas- 
cendi Dominici Gregis.’”” The ‘‘ Programme ”—which is an 
exposition of the principles advocated by the Modernists— 
is described as “an involuntary confirmation of the Encyc- 
lical, which it bitterly assails,’’ and ‘‘the critical method,” 
which it advocates as ‘‘an application of the naturalistic 
method to divine things.” “The Lay School,” begun 
in the issue of 19 Oct., is continued. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Nov.): Most English and 


American readers will find some of the book notices and 
the ‘‘ Chronicle of the Philosophic and Religious Move- 
ment in England” more interesting than the set articles 
in this number of the Annales. The editor himself re- 
views an extremely important work on Zhe Moral Crisis 
of the New Times, by Paul Bureau (Bloud, 1907). The 
moral crisis is more marked than either the intellectual 
or the political crisis in France. ‘‘ France has received 
no moral education for a century past.” The “ children 
of tradition,” always blindly opposed to change of any 
and all kinds, are submitted to criticism for the evil they 
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have done, but praised none the less for the “ previous 
service they have rendered in behalf of the moral wel- 
fare.” The question of Development of Doctrine is dis- 
cussed apropos of the joint work of the late M. Brune- 
tiére and M. de Labriolle on St. Vincent de Lerins; and, 
again, in a brief review of Through Scylla and Charybdis. 
The reviewer declares that the title of Tyrrell’s latest 
work might be “ Neither Scholastic nor Pragmatist.” He 
defends the unfortunate author against the charge of 
equivocation or double-dealing in his famous articles on 
the limits of the development theory. The Aznales will 
publish later a more complete review of Through Scylla 
and Charybdis. Cardinal Gibbons is briefly defended 
against the attack of Sabatier ,in the “Lettre Ouverte.” 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s new catechism is ridiculed. 











La Revue Apologétique (16 Oct.): M. C. de Kirwan points out 


Revue 


the superiority of the method of criticism employed by 
men of the school of M. l’Abbé Fontaine over that em- 
ployed by writers of whom M. Ed. le Roy is a type. He 
complains that the latter school is imbued with the un- 
just prejudice that the intelligence of the day is in itself 
and intrinsically superior to that of generations gone by. 
The recent work of M. Pierre Batiffol on ‘“‘ The Teach- 
ing of Jesus” is regarded as dangerous by M. J. A. Wilt- 
mann. “The Formation of Eve” is given treatment 
by Philomathe. 

Pratique d’ Apologetique (1 Nov.): M. Battifol concludes 
his studies on ‘‘ The Nascent Church and Catholicism,” 
an analysis of the teaching of the apostolic and sub- 
apostolic writers concerning the Church. M. Lepin, 
known of late for his searching study of the Gospel of 
St. John, takes the story of the multiplication of the 
loaves as a means of disproving Loisy’s theory that the 
Fourth Gospel is all “‘ one grand allegory.” Some cor- 
respondence is given (the answers being written by M. 
Guibert) on the ground and the qualities of the obedi- 
ence due to the recent instructions on Modernism. 

(15 Nov.): M. Baudrillart prints his discourse, which was 
delivered to the students of the Jnstitut Catholique de 
Paris, on “The Modern Spirit and the Christian Spirit.” 
He admits the gravity of the present intellectual situa- 
tion among Catholic students. He warns against com- 
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promise, but insists upon the possibility of a synthesis 

between intellectual activity and a “ submission pure and 

simple to the authority of the Church.” He ridicules 
the current saying ‘“‘ True in dogma, but false in history,” 

declaring that if such an absurdity be thinkable for a 

German brain, it certainly is unthinkable for a French 
one. M. Lepin finishes his study on the historicity of 
the narration of the multiplying of the loaves in St. 
John. A correspondence on the “ failure of the cate- 
chism” by the professor of catechetical pedagogy, at 
Mans. The Parisian paper Le Matin of the 11th of 
October published a violent attack on Pius X., charg- 
ing his Holiness with contradicting the intellectual poli- 
cies of Leo XIII. The charge is answered in this num- 
ber of the Revue by E. A., who carefully covers the 
questions of “‘ Modern Civilization”; ‘The Church and 
the Civil Power”; ‘‘ Separation of Church and State in 
France”; ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Studies,” etc., showing that 
Pius X., in all these matters, is quite in accord with the 
policy of Leo XIII., whom the writer in Le Matin, wish- 
ing to institute an insidious comparison, had admitted 
to be “the admirable Leo, perhaps the clearest brain 
and the greatest genius of his century.” Of special 
interest is the page from M. Guibert, demonstrating that 
Newman is not a “modernist,” in the evil sense of the 

word. 

L’ Action Sociale de la Femme (Oct.): L. Duval-Arnould con- 
tributes a conference on the rights of the child. He con- 
siders, in particular, the right to life and to family train- 
ing: under this heading he discusses divorce. Then fol- 
lows. the right of heritage, with a few thoughts on he- 
redity. The right of personality concludes the article, 

Marguerite Bois tells of the Associations of Heads 
of Families, whose purpose is to secure for parents some 
influence on the spirit of the teaching given their chil- 
dren. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (21 Oct.): Fr. Bessmer, S.J., treats 
of ‘‘ Religious Obedience,” at the same time explaining 
the first eight propositions of the new Syllabus. Fr. 
Banterkus, S.J., contributes a treatise on ‘Taxes on In- 
crease in Valuation.” “A Valuable Contribution to His- 
torical Statistics of Population,” by Fr. Krose, S.J., shows 
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how much in this direction was done by Bishop Thiel, 
of San José de Costa Rica, who, with the help of parish 
registers, gave quite complete statistics of the population 
of that place. Fr. Stockmann discusses Gottesminne 
and Gral, two Catholic periodicals whose field is re- 
ligious poetry. He sympathizes with their aim to intro- 
duce good Catholic poetry into the German national lit- 
erature, but cautions them against being deflected into 
by-paths. 

y Fe (Nov.): Ruiz Amado writes at length on the edu- 
cational problems of Spain. His views are not over- 
hopeful nor are his judgments of various Ministers of 
Public Education over-complimentary.—— E. Portillo con- 
tinues his critical study of eighteenth century Spanish 
Church History in an article on the Concordat of 1753. 
The measurableness of sensations is treated by 
Ugarte de Ercilla. 








Espana y América (15 Nov.): In an article on the “ progres- 





sive ” school of Catholic biblical scholars, Anacleto Orején 
expresses his belief in the good faith and sincerity of 
such men as Lagrange, Hummelauer, Bonaccorsi, Minoc- 
chi, Prat, and Battifol, though he is unwilling to agree 
so fully as they with the conclusions of the “ rationalis- 
tic’”’ higher critics. He is of opinion, however, “‘ that it 
matters little to the Catholic whether such books as 
Judges, the. four books of Kings, and others are the orig- 
inal work of a single author or are a mosaic formed out 
of diverse documents derived from different sources; 
whether the Psalms are chiefly the work of David and 
were completed in the time of Esdras, or belonged only 
in small measure to the royal Prophet and were finished 
in the time of the Machabees; whether the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was written by St. Paul, by Barnabas, or 
by Apollo.”———P. M. Velez calls attention to the deca- 
dent condition of the Spanish merchant marine and praises 
the advocates of a more energetic effort to develop trade, 
especially with the Spanish-American countries. Max- 
imilian Estebanez treats of the benefits resulting from a 
sound, well-established system of credit. Guillermo 
Jiinemann writes about Agustin de Rojas. 























Current Events. 


No very striking event has taken 
France. place in France. The Anti-Mili- 
tarists seem to have been shamed 
into silence, for the time being at all events. The intervention 
in Morocco, forced upon the country by the massacre at Cas- 
ablanca, has led to no foreign intervention. In the contest go- 
ing on in that country between the two Sultans, France has 
taken the side of the present occupant of the throne, and, in 
consequence, his success seems to be assured. On his part it is 
said that he is inclined to renounce his former pro-German ten- 
dencies. In consequence, the prospects are somewhat better for 
a settlement on the lines of the Algeciras Act, which gave to 
Spain and France the right to organize a police force in order to 
maintain order on the coast. On the other side of Morocco, the 
Algerian border, one‘of the tribes has commenced hostilities, and 
the prospect has become somewhat disquieting. 

The frequency of crimes of all sorts is attributed by many 
to the practical abolition of capital punishment which has re- 
sulted from the action of successive Presidents. The moral in- 
fluence of the Church in France being now very little, the guil- 
lotine is being invoked to punish crime which should have been 
prevented, if the secular education which the state has established 
had proved as beneficial as its advocates claim. The public, by 
the voice of juries at trials, is calling upon the government to 
carry out to the letter the law as: it exists; while the govern- 
ment, strange to say, is striving to suppress this expression of 
opinion. One of the newspapers put to its readers the question 
whether or no they were in favor of the systematic infliction of 
the death penalty; and of the 1,412,000 replies which it received, 
1,083,000 were in the affirmative. This discussion, and the 
causes which have led to it, clearly indicate that although France 
is very wealthy, said by some authorities to be the wealthiest 
nation in Europe, it is suffering in what is of far greater im- 
portance. The state of the navy, as disclosed by the highest 
authorities (to which we shall subsequently refer) confirms this 
view. 

The bill for devolution of Church property has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies. It is of so unjust a character that many 
who were in favor of the Separation Law voted against it, the 
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minority numbering 218. Should the Senate pass the Bill, all 
the collateral heirs of donors of property to the Church will be 
prevented from bringing a legal action to recover it. The mania 
for robbing has become so strong that the government finds it 
necessary to introduce a bill for the protection of the works of 
art in the churches and other places. 

The loyalty of the troops has been a matter of discussion, 
owing to certain incidents which took place in the recent move- 
ment among the wine growers of the Midi. There does not 
seem, however, to be grave cause for anxiety. The troops sent 
to Casablanca have proved not only gallant, but also well dis- 
ciplined. With regard to the Navy, however, there are the 
gravest of reasons for apprehensions. These reasons are given 
by the reporter of the naval estimates for 1908, M. Charles 
Chaumet. In the administration of the fighting fleet he declares 
there are on all sides instability and anarchy. ‘In presence of 
progressive decomposition every one is casting on his neighbor 
the responsibility for a situation for which no one personally is re- 
sponsible. Sailors, engineers, gunners, administrators—are pitted 
against one another in the most regrettable hostility. There is 
no longer any confidence. . . . Our navy is a garment too 
old to admit of patching.” Complete discouragement exists 
among the officers. They are convinced that an entire organ- 
ic reformation is necessary, and neither Ministerial initiative, 
nor the Admiralty, nor yet Parliamentary committees can effect 
the great reform. These allegations are supported by a vast 
mass of evidence which has been laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies. M. Chaumet’s report was accepted and the Deputies 
voted that a complete reform was necessary and urgent, and 
invited the government to present as soon as possible an or- 
ganic naval Bill. 

The visit of the German Emperor 

Germany. to England, accompanied as he was 

by his Foreign Secretary although 

not by his Chancellor, cannot be looked upon as having no 
political significance, notwithstanding the declarations that have 
been made that it was purely a personal visit to his uncle the 
King. Theretofore the relations between the governments had 
been what is described as correct, while between a large part 
of the people of Germany and a smaller part of the people of 
England considerable distrust and even hatred existed with a 
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more or less confident expectation of war in the not distant 
future. The natural desire for expansion, consequent upon the 
union of the many states of which Germany once consisted, led 
to a desire for the acquisition of territory outside Europe, a 
desire which in several instances had been thwarted by Eng- 
land. This, with other things, contributed to the formation of 
ill-feeling. The visit of the Emperor has at the most con- 
tributed to what is called a détente. By the people he was 
cordially greeted, and the City of London showered upon him 
all the honors in its power to grant. In the speech which he 
made he declared that his aim, above all, was the maintenance 
of peace. History, he ventured to hope, would do him justice 
by showing that he had unswervingly pursued that aim. The 
main prop and base for the peace of the world was the main- 
tenance of good relations between the two countries, and as far 
as lay in his power he would further strengthen them. With 
his own wishes the German nation coincided. 

These declarations might have inspired greater confidence 
if they had led to a less vigorous preparation of the means 
necessary for entering upon a war. So far, however, is this 
from being the case that notwithstanding the financial difficulties 
in which Germany is involved, and the exceedingly heavy 
burden of taxation under which its population groans, a pro- 
ject for largely adding to the strength of the navy has been 
presented to the Reichstag. This programme fixes the age 
limit for battleships and large cruisers at twenty instead of 
twenty-five years. Seventeen battleships are to be laid down 
in the next ten years, being-an increase on former proposals 
of three battleships. Large cruisers in proportion are to be 
built. Within eight years the tonnage of the navy is to be 
more than doubled. This, of course, involves additional ex- 
penditure, an expenditure which amounts to more than $25,000,- 
ooo. ‘“ Unswervingly on the offensive,” is the German reply to 
the limitation of armaments, which was one of the aspirations of 
The Hague Conference, and the practical commentary upon the 
Speech of the Emperor. The one thing which tends to place 
a limit on this warlike development is the want of money. 
There is for the current year a deficit amounting to $25,000,- 
000, the debt is large and is growing, the taxes imposed last 
year have proved unproductive. The price of food has risen by 
about 50 per cent, and industrial prospects are not bright. The 
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financial officials of the Empire are at their wits’ end to raise 
the wherewithal, as it is hard to find anything which is not 
already taxed to the full extent of its power to bear the burden. 

For many years Prussia has been striving to supplant the 
Poles and to drive them from their homes, in order to give 
their places to German colonizers. The wish of the govern- 
ment is to Germanize Poland; not being able to do it by legiti- 
mate means, by superiority of intelligence and skill, large sums 
of money have been spent in expropriating the land owners 
for the benefit of intruders of Prussian nationality. Sixty 
millions were voted for this purpose in 1902. One of the first 
demands on the new Reichstag has been for the appropriation 
of a further sum of nearly ninety millions. The proposal elic- 
ited warm protests from the Catholic centre and the Poles who 
are members of the house. It shows the lengths to which the 
advocates of compulsory unification will go. Gratitude perhaps 
ought to be felt that the government is willing to pay a fair 
price for the land which it is determined to take. 

Prince Bilow manages the Reichstag by means of a union 
of parties, who on almost all points of internal politics are op- 
posed to each other. One party is opposed to the extension 
of popular rights, another is in favor of this extension. The 
maintenance of a high tariff on food is desired by some, others 
wish to have it lowered. It is hard to ride so many horses, 
and the Chancellor has barely escaped a fall to the ground. 
A member of the National Liberal Party, one of the parties of 
which the d/oc is constituted, severely criticised the connection 
of Prince Biilow with the camaril/a of which so much has been 
heard of late. The Prince, to the surprise of all, gave an in- 
timation that he would resign unless he were properly sup- 
ported. This, of course, was a novel step for a German min- 
ister to take; for they have looked upon themselves as respon- 
sible only to the Emperor. Some, therefore, think that it in- 
augurates a new era in German political institutions: the era 
of ministerial responsibility to Parliament. This, however, is 
we think a somewhat hasty conclusion. 


The most distinctive event of the 

Austria-Hungary. month in the Dual Monarchy has 

been a repetition of the scenes 

which some two years ago made the Parliaments both of Aus- 
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tria and of Hungary a byword throughout the world, and 
which tended greatly to the discredit of parliamentary institu- 
tions. Of these scenes nationalist passions are the cause. For 
an American the state of things in the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, and in the Balkan provinces of Turkey, affords not merely 
an interesting but an instructive study. Side by side one an- 
other for hundreds of years have lived nationalities, too nume- 
rous to mention, who have maintained and still maintain not 
only their own characteristics, but also their mutual antipathies. 
The result in the Balkan Peninsula is anarchy, murder, and 
bloodshed, a chronic state of almost civil war, and in the Austro- 
Hungarian dominions unlimited confusion and parliamentary par- 
alysis. There has arisen no power sufficiently strong to weld 
these nationalities into one coherent whole. Hopes are enter- 
tained and statements are repeatedly made that nothing of the 
- kind is likely to take place here, and certainly no effort should 
be spared to prevent the calamitous state of things which is 
the cause of chronic unrest. Vigilance in the preservation of 
free institutions, and of their preservation from corruption of 
every kind, will be the only safeguard. 

The events at Csernova, in Hungary, illustrate the incon- 
venience, to say the least, of the residence in the same place 
of two opposed nationalities. In this case the two nationalities 
were the Magyar and the Slovak. A patriot of the last-named 
race, the parish priest of the place, had been sentenced to be 
imprisoned for two years for having advocated the use of the 
Slovak language in the law-courts and the schools. A church 
which he had built awaited consecration, but his parishioners 
and compatriots, unwilling to have it consecrated in his absence, 
opposed the attempt to carry out this rite made by the au- 
thorities. The armed Magyar police fired four volleys and killed 
eleven persons (among whom were five women and two chil- 
dren), severely wounded eight, and slightly wounded eighty. 
This shocking affair naturally led to representations being made 
in Parliament; but the government, being made up of Magyars 
(although they were the very same who had distinguished them- 
selves in obstruction in defence of their own asserted rights), 
paid no attention to the speaker, calling him liar and traitor, 
and even justified the murders. This is only one example of 
how liberty is understood by the dominant race in Hungary, by 
a government which has a son of Kossuth as one of its members. 
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Even the criticisms made by some of the members of the 
Austria Reichsrath were resented as an interference with their 
right to tyrannize. In fact, a determined and systematic effort 
is being made by arbitrary means to Magyarize the non-Magyar 
’ races, an attempt which is a clear departure from the policy of 
the great Hungarian leader Deak, who treated the non-Magyar 
races as younger brethren, and wished a complete tolerance to 
be given to them. The present generation of Hungarian politi- 
cians is greatly wanting in the wise moderation which char- 
acterized the re-founders and re-creators of the kingdom. For 
their own supremacy they have entered into a conflict not only 
with Austria, but with the majority of their fellow-citizens. The 
treatment of the Slovaks shows the lengths to which they are 
ready to go. Of these there are some three millions, and for 
them there have been provided only three primary schools and 
one infant school. Their children have, consequently, to attend 
the Magyar schools, the mistresses of which are forbidden to 
speak a word of Slovak. The Slovak language is entirely ex- 
cluded from the secondary schools. Pupils found reading a 
Slovak book or journal are expelled. Slovak gymnastic and 
choral and even co-operative societies are forbidden. Slovak 
literary institutions have been destroyed, and their school asso- 
ciation dissolved. 

Similar proceedings, although perhaps in not so aggravated 
a form, taken against the use of the Croatian language, have 
brought on a contest with the Croats in the parliament, and an 
agitation in Croatia for separation from Hungary. The same 
methods of obstruction which the Magyar opposition so long 
used against the former Liberal governments have been adopted 
by the Croats against the quondam obstructionists, and the lat- 
ter are very much puzzled howto save their face and yet have 
to yield to the same method which they themselves claimed 
the right to use. Many scenes have taken place and methods 
to overcome obstruction tried, so many that it would be tedious 
to describe them. That they should succeed is of the greatest 
importance, for it is necessary that the treaty made with Aus- 
tria, after many years of failure, should be ratified by the Legis- 
lature. 

In the Austrian Cabinet several changes have been made, 
the reasons for which it is impossible for a foreigner to under- 
stand. One result of these changes is: the Cabinet which has 
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Baron von Beck for its Premier, now consists of eight Parlia- 
mentarians, four officials, and one soldier, and is thus the near- 
est approach to a Parliamentary ministry that Austria has had 
for many years. A second result has been to assure the rati- 
fication, so far as Austria is concerned, of the new treaty with 
Hungary. 

On the second of December the Emperor-King Francis 
Joseph entered upon the sixtieth year of his reign, the year of 
his Diamond Jubilee. He is the most experienced ruler in the 
world, and one of the best loved. He has learned in the school 
of suffering so to govern as to win the confidence of the gov- 
erned. For many years he has been the one bond of union 
between the numerous antagonistic races of which his dominions 
consist. In fact, the gravest apprehensions have been felt, lest 
on his death there should be a general break-up. Foreseeing 
this danger, he took the wise course of placing the sovereign 
power upon a more secure basis by promoting the recently- 
passed bill establishing universal suffrage, and thereby giving 
the people a greater interest in the maintenance of the power 
in which they themselves shared. Greater confidence is, there- 
fore, felt in the future stability of the Empire, even in the 
event of the Emperor’s death. 


The third Duma has begun its ses- 
Russia. sions. How much work it will do 
or be allowed to do has yet to be 
seen. There are some who have good hopes of its success, 
based upon the elimination of inexperienced visionaries and on 
the chastening influences of the past. This elimination has been 
secured by, an arbitrary alteration of the fundamental law, but 
where an autocrat rules, gratitude may be felt that the Duma as 
a whole was not eliminated. By the changes which have been 
made, a preponderating value has been given to the votes of the 
intellectual and the wealthier classes, the influence of the peas- 
ants being thereby greatly reduced: and so men of moderate and 
sound views entertain hopes that practical reforms may eventu- 
ate. Friends of Russia and of the human race wherever found 
should share in these hopes. It is the only thing that stands 
between anarchy and despotism. 
How great is the need for a change is shown by the follow- 
ing facts: During the eighteen months ended last June 44,020 
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persons have been killed and wounded and 2,381 executed. In 
the words of a landlord, the situation is thus described: ‘‘ We 
landlords live in constant fear of assassination. The peasants 
around us are revolutionaries to a man. Scarcely one of us has 
not received numbers of letters signifying our death warrant. 
» . . Every now and then one of us would be murdered, 
or, at best, his property destroyed. . . . In some cases the 
‘execution’ was carried out by the order of a revolutionary 
committee, in others by simple hooligans. . . . A neigh- 
bor of mine was recently murdered, with his wife in his own 
house in broad daylight, by a gang of hooligans within a stone’s 
throw of a village, not a single inhabitant of which so much 
as lifted his finger to offer aid.” 

To save human society in Russia from lapsing into manifest 
barbarism, or from being crushed under the heel of a despotism 
that is worse than barbarism, is the task set before the present 
Duma. The Duma is made up of the most incompatible ele- 
ments, there are some who wish for its complete abolition; of 
these extremists some desire a return to absolute rule, others 
a complete subversion of existing institutions. Some accept the 
consitution, if so it may be called, of the 30th of October; and 
of these some wish to keep strictly within its limits, while others 
wish to extend them. In the debate on the address to the 
Tsar the majority suppressed all reference to an autocracy. 
M. Stolypin, amid the cheers of a majority, emphasized the 
fact that they were under the rule of an autocrat and owed 
their existence to his good-will and pleasure. What will the 
end be? . 

One of the results of the Anglo-Russian Agreement has been 
to bring into discussion a project for linking the Russian Trans- 
Caspian and the Indian Railways. Between the two systems 
there is only an interval of 400 miles. The result would be to 
render it easy to travel the entire distance from Paris to Cal- 
cutta by land, and a still further unification of the human race 
by means of mutual intercourse. It will not be long before it 
will be possible to take a railroad ticket to Mecca, passing 
through Jerusalem on the way; for the Turkish government is 
rapidly pushing on the road which it is making in order to 
maintain better hold over the Arabian peninsula. 

Within the bounds of the Russian Empire there exists the 
only Legislative Assembly in Europe based on universal adult 
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suffrage. This is the Finnish Diet. Its members are elected by 
women as well as by men, and women may not only vote but may 
be elected. Such is, in fact, the case. Of the 200 members 19 
are women. A law which they have passed may be taken as 
an instance of the monstrous “‘ regiment” of women. The new 
enactment amounts to a total prohibition of all traffic in spirits, 
beer, and wine. For technical and medical purposes spirits may 
be dealt in by the State. The ecclesiastical use of wine is for- 
bidden, and some non-alcoholic beverage must be substituted 
for Communion. No one is allowed to keep alcoholic drinks in 
his house; the law authorizes the police and various other offi- 
cials to enter any house on reasonable grounds of suspicion and 
search it for spirits, wine, or beer. Carrying alcohol involves 
the forfeiture of the vehicle with horse and harness. A vessel, 
the principal part of the cargo of which is alcohol, will be 
seized. Such are the provisions of a bill which has been passed 
by one of the most democratic assemblies of the world. It has, 
however, to go to the Tsar for approval before it can become 
law. Strange is the state of things when, for the maintenance 
of reasonable liberty, an appeal has to be made to the autocrat 
of all the Russias. 


As a consequence of the separation 

Norway and Sweden. from Sweden, which took place two 
years ago, the treaty of 1855 has 

been abrogated, by which the integrity of Norway and Sweden, 
as against Russia, was guaranteed by Great Britain and France. 
Negotiations were immediately entered into by Norway for se- 
curing a new guarantee of her independence. These negotia- 
tions have resulted in the making of a new treaty, and this 
time with four great Powers—France, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Russia. Sweden has been left out—it neither guarantees 
nor is guaranteed. This has caused no little dissatisfaction in 
that country—has, perhaps, accelerated the death of King Os- 
car. He is, in fact, said to have died of a broken heart on 
account of the ingratitude of his former subjects, whom he had 
always treated not merely with justice but with a benevolent 
regard for all their rights. The possession of power seems to 
deteriorate not only kings and potentates, but also the mass 
of the people. The new treaty renders it possible that the re- 
lations between Norway and Sweden will become strained, and 
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precludes the hope of the union or alliance between the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms—Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—which 
might naturally have been expected. 


The trial of Signor Nasi, once a 
Italy. Minister of Education, throws an 
interesting light upon the morals 
and manners of “ regenerated” Italy. This minister is accused 
of the commonplace practice of appropriating to his own use 
funds which should have been applied to the benefit of the 
public, and of innumerable acts of petty peculation. When these 
accusations were endorsed by a parliamentary committee, the 
ex-Minister fled the country. The Courts proceeded to con- 
demn him-in his absence, but their proceedings were quashed 
by the highest tribunal, on the ground of the privilege of an 
ex-Minister. He then returned. Thereupon the Senate formed 
itself into a court for the purpose of trying the case, but the 
end is not yet in sight, for the trial has been so irregularly con- 
ducted that all of the legal defenders of the accused have with- 
drawn, and its proceedings have come to a standstill. The de- 
fence of the accused is that he cannot be called upon to account 
for the moneys which he spent in the public service. The point 
of the attack is that no money ought to be spent except under 
the control of the body which granted it. Freedom from ren- 
dering an account may, indeed, have been lawful in former times, 
but is so no longer. A light is thus thrown both upon the 
methods of the past and on the aspirations of the present, 
and indicates the desire for a stricter rule of law. , 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


R. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, supervisor of free lectures in New York 
City, has presented his annual report to the Board of Education, which 
indicates an attendance of 1,141,447 persons, representing 5,464 audiences. 
There is room for doubt whether the needs of the workingman have had the 
same consideration that was given in previous years, especially when the first 
appropiations were voted for the free lecture system. Dr. Leipziger states 
that it is earnestly to be desired that the work should be further concentrated 
along university lines to include systematic study of special subjects and 
examinations which will be recognized and rewarded by the colleges and uni- 
versities. This recommendation clearly involves a tendency to get away from 
the masses of the people, in order to specialize on topics that appeal to the 
few, perhaps less than ten out of every hundred of the average population. 
The first duty of the Board of Education is to provide for the common schools 
andthe plain citizens. Ina neighborhood filled with honest workingmen, 
who pay high rents in tenement houses, the following subjects could hardly 
be expected to awaken general enthusiasm: 

Europe on the Eve of the French Revolution. New York Harbor. Vol- 
taire and the Critics. The Wonders of New York. The Peaceful French 
Revolution. The Adirondacks. Robespierre and the Reign of Terror. 
Niagara Falls. Napoleon and France. The City of Washington. Napo- 
leon and Europe. Beyond the Mississippi. The Fall of Napoleon: Metter- 
nich and the Reconstruction of Europe. Cowboy Life onthe Plains. The 
Founding of the United States. The Period of Exploration. The Founda- 
tions of Modern Industry. From 1835 to 1850. Revolutionary France and 
Napoleon III. Land Thirst Awakened. Cavour and United Italy. 

A studious comparison of the cost of these lectures with the small num- 
ber in attendance should arouse the Commissioners of Education to do some 
thinking on the best plans of instructing the multitude. 

* * * 


The children’s library as a separate department originated with the 
Brooklyn Public Library, in 1890, as claimed in an excellent account written 
by Robert E. Park, Ph.D. It is without doubt, however, that the special 
needs of children were considered and in some way provided for by librarians 
long before that date. But the honor of making the children’s room a suc- 
cess may be cheerfully conceded to Brooklyn; and then to Minneapolis 
where, in 1893, a library for children was established in which were listed 
twenty thousand books. This is still the largest children’s library in the 
country. Boston, New Haven, Seattle, Omaha, and San Francisco all 
opened either reading rooms or circulating libraries for children soon after. 
Since then, most of the large libraries and many of the small ones all over 
the country have provided special rooms for children. 

In a pleasant room, which is the children’s exclusively, they find a 
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person always willing to assist them. Most of these librarians have taken, 
besides the regular library work, a special course preparatory to working 
with children. 

At the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg the training school for children’s 
libraries offers a two years’ course for those who wish to take up the work in 
this department. This course includes, besides the regular library work, 
lectures on the Planning and Equipment of Children’s Rooms, Organization 
of Children’s Departments; Book Selection for Children; Selection for Social 
Groups, according to race, nationality, or social conditions; Selections for 
Classes of Children; Selections for Individual Children; Story Telling; 
Home Libraries and Reading Classes; Catalogues for Children. 

The course also gives practice in the work of story-telling. Stories are 
told that ‘‘aim to make the children familiar with some dramatic and roman- 
tic forms of world literature, and to rouse their interest in real literature.” 
These stories are tales from ‘‘ The Iliad’’ and ‘* The Odyssey,” from Norse 
mythology and ‘*The Nibelungenlied,” from Shakespeare, legends of King 
Arthur and the Round Table, tales of Robin Hood and his Merry Men, and 
from old English and Scotch Ballads. 

Prior to the meetings of the Conference of Libraries at Narragansett 
Pier, in 1906, a list of questions was sent to one hundred of the largest libra- 
ries, asking about their work with schools. The following statistics were 
compiled from the answers: 

Thirty-seven have separate collections of books for use in schools; 
twenty-seven make work with schools a part of the library work; forty-eight 
send books to schools. In their co-operation with schools, the librarians try 
to have books upon topics used in study, also convenient and conspicuous 
pictures illustrating such studies at the psychological moment. On the day 
the child reaches Japan in his geography work, for instance, he finds in the 
library about the walls colored photographs of Japanese scenes and people. 
To the child this seems a wonderfully happy accident; but it is really due to 
a plan for systematic and timely help worked out by librarians and assistants. 

Among the other devices that the modern school of library training has 
invented and popularized is the Home Library, a small case of, books placed 
in achild’s home. Atastated time each week ten or twelve children of the 
neighborhood meet about the case, and a visitor from the library gives out 
the books, and in various ways makes the ‘‘ library hour” pass pleasantly, 
with profit to the children. 

The Home Library has almost attained the importance of a movement; 
that is to say, it has come to be regarded as a distinctly social and moral in- 
fluence. In co-operation with the Social Settlement, juvenile courts, news- 
boys’ homes, and other similar institutions, it penetrates out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the city, carrying the experience of the human family in story and 
history. 

* * ? 

A correspondent reports that he has looked in vain among the encyclo- 
pedias within his reach for any account of the abundant literature of Spanish 
America. This subject was assigned to the Rev. Charles Warren Currier 
some time ago for a course of lectures at the Catholic Summer-School. 
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Father Currier treated of the origins of the Spanish language; Spain’s 
scientific and historical writers; her poets, dramatists, and novelists. 

Father Currier added the following bibliography, which is the best avail- 
able on the subject: 

Antonio Leon Pinelo—Biblioteca Oriental i Occidental, Madrid, 1619. 

Agustin Davilay Padilla—Historia de la Fundacion y Discurso de la Pro- 
vincia de Santiago de Mejico. O.P., etc. (This is the first printed work in 
which reference is made to printing in America.) 

Eguiara y Eguren—Biblioteca Mejicana. c. 1755. 

Juan Maria Guiterrez—America Poetica, 1846. Apuntes biograficos de 
escritores, oradores y hombres de Estado de la Republica Arjentina, 1860. 

Estudios biograficos y criticos sobre algunos poetas sur americanos ante- 
riores al siglo XIX., 1865. Origen del arte de imprimir en la America, Es- 
panola, etc. 

Beristain y Souza (Mexico)—Biblioteca Hispano-Americana Septentrio- 
nal, etc., early XIX. Century. 

Pablo Herrera—Ensayo sobre la historia de la literatura Ecuatoriana. 

Jose Toribio Medina—Historia de la Literatura Colonial de Chili. San- 
tiago, 1878. 3 vols. 

Vergara y Vergara—Historia literaria de Colombia. 

J. M. Torres Caicedo—Ensayos biograficos y de literatura sobre los prin- 
cipales poetas y literatos Latino-Americanos, Paris, 1863. 3 vols. 

J. M. Rojas— Biblioteca Escritores Venezolanos, Paris, 1875. 

Beitrage zur Geschichte des Romans im Spanischen Siid-Amerika, Fer- 
dinand Wolf in the Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur. Vels. 
2 and 4. ; 

Beitrage zur Geschichte der spanisch-amerikanischen Literatur, by Juan 
Maria Gutierrez, translated by Ferdinand Wolf in the Jahrbuch fiir roman- 
ische und englische Literatur, 1861. Vol. 3. 

Jose Domingo Cortes—Diccionario Biografico Americano, Paris, 1875. 
By the same author: Flores Chilenas; Poetas Americanos; Poetas chilenos; 
Estadistica bibliografica de Bolivia; Galeria de Hombres celebres de Bolivia; 
Parnaso Boliviano; Parnaso Peruano; Parnaso Chileno; Parnaso Arjen- 
tino; Obras poeticas dramaticas de Jose Marmol; America Poetica; Prosis- 
tas Americanos; Poetisas Americanas. 

Garcia Merou—Recuerdos literarios. Confidencias literarias. 

M. M. Ramsey—Latin-American Literature in ‘‘ Library of the World’s 
Best Literature.” Vol. 22. 

Icazbalceta—Bibliotheca Mejicana, etc. 


Harrisse—Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima. 
M. C. M. 
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